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A Question To Be Faced. 


|° the Republican party capable of rising to the level of 

its great responsibilities and opportunities? This is a 
question which is more and more engaging the attention of 
thoughtful men, here and elsewhere. 

No party ever had a grander opportunity than that 
which has come to the Republicans. They may possess the 
land if they will. They are in power in nearly every North- 
ern State. The soiid South is breaking up and awaiting 
conquest. The national administration has lost its hold 
upon popular confidence. With our industries disintegrat 
ed, our finances embarrassed, our commerce paralyzed, as 
the result of Democratic stupidity and misgovernment, the 
people turn to the Republicans for the establishment of a 
policy, both domestic and foreign, which will assure them 
a restoration of prosperity and an honorable place in the 
world’s regard. If the power already conferred upon the 
party is used wisely and in a patriotic spirit this result may 
be easily achieved, and Republican supremacy perpetuated 
indefinitely. Will it be so used ? 

Doubtless the great majority of Republicans desire to 
hold the party to its engagements and its traditional pol 
icy of fidelity to the public interests. They regard it as 
having a higher function than the pursuit of spoils and 
jobbery—the prometion of disgraceful partisan intrigues 
and the strangling of the popular will by gangs of political 
banditti. But recent events prove very conclusively that 
this sentiment of loyalty to true ideals counts for little, un 
less incarnated in organized activity, against the purely 
selfish influences which seek to use the party for personal 
ends. If, therefore, we are to measure up to the height of 
our opportunity, these influences must be antagonized and 
overcome by sleepless vigilance on the part of those who 
have a real concern for the triumph of principle and the 
maintenance of honest government. In no other way can 
the Republican party establish itself permanently in the 
confidence of the electorate. It has been intrusted with 
control in States and municipalities because it promised 
better government—to substitute capacity for imbecility, 
integrity for rascality. and deference to the popular will 
in place of arrogant defiance and contempt of the public 
wishes. If it shows itseif to be untrustworthy in any of 
these particulars, and prostitutes its authority to the fur 
therance of unworthy ends, it will be rejected as cértainly 
and overwhelmingly as the Democratic party was repudi- 
ated before it. 

Which is it to be—a future of magnificent achievement 
in the service of the people, or of disgrace and failure, 
through waste of opportunity and contemptuous disregard 
of obvious obligations 7 


Bluster and Nonsense. 


THE Senate of Connecticut recently adopted a resolution 
protesting against the occupation of Nicaragua by British 
troops, and demanding ‘‘of the administration at Wash 
ington that they insist upon the immediate hauling down 
of the British flag and the withdrawal of their troops from 
the republic of Nicaragua ; and that said demand be en- 
forced, if necessary, by American guns from an American 
fleet.” The New York Assembly, echoing this deliverance, 
subsequently passed a resolution denouncing the adminis 
tration for its ‘ betrayal of fundamental American princi 
ples and its neglect to interpose resolutely and effectively 
against the forcible invasion of a sister republic, and against 
the infraction of the principle and precept of the Monroe 
doctrine.” 

This is a fair sample of the inconsiderate bluster in 
which so many newspapers and a good many public men 
have indulged concerning the Nicaraguan affair. There is 
no excuse or justification whatever for the pretension that 
this government had any right, or the shadow of a right, to 
interfere to prevent the enforcement, by Great Britain, of 
her demand for reparation at the hands of Nicaragua. 
That demand may have been unjust ; the refusal to arbi- 
trate the clain may have been unwise ; but everything was 
done in conformity with the laws of nations. The enforce- 
ment of that demand in the method attempted was not an 
invasion of territory over which we have any primate 
authority. The Monroe doctrine does not commit us to 
the protection of any American State against the operation 
vt International Jaw. It commits us to the prevention of 
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intes‘erence with its institutional forms, the subversion of 
its constituted government; to prevent, in a word, the 
establishment, by conquest, of a hostile European author- 
ity on the soil of any American State. No well-informed 
American has ever claimed more than this. This was the 
doctrine distinctly laid down by Secretary Seward when 
Great Britain, France, and Spain asked this government to 
unite with them in enforcing their demand upon Mexico 
for the more adequate protection of their subjects resident 
in that country. These Powers, he said in effect, have ‘‘a 
right to decide for themselves whether they have sustained 
grievances, and to resort to war for the redress thereof,” 
but, he added, ‘‘ they will not be permitted to exercise in 
the subsequent affairs of Mexico any influence calculated 
to impair the right of the Mexican people to choose and 
freely to constitute the form of their own government.” 
Later on, when the assistance of this government was asked 
by Chili in her war against Spain, basing her appeal on the 
Monroe doctrine, Mr. Seward declined, on the ground that 
this doctrine does not bind us ‘‘ to take part in the wars in 
which a South American republic may enter with a Euro- 
pean sovereign when the object of the latter is not the 
establishment of a monarchy under a European prince in 
place of a subverted republic.” 

Great Britain has done nothing in this Nicaraguan mat 
ter in violation of the inhibition here enunciated, She has 
been absolutely within her rights. We may not relish the 
spectacle of British troops encamped on American soil for 
the purpose of collecting a claim for alleged damages, but 
to talk, as the Connecticut Legislature does, of ordering 
down the British lag and demanding the withdrawal of the 
offensive troops under menace of the guns of an American 
fleet, is only to make ourselves ridiculous. It will be time 
enough to unlimber our guns and assert our authority ag- 
gressively when Great Britain shall manifest a purpose, in 
Nicaragua or elsewhere, to disregard the real meaning, the 
basic principle, of the traditional Monroe policy 


Trial by Combat. 


ry HENEVER the lawyers cele- 
brate themselves or their pro 
wy \ fession we are usually the bet 
ter for good entertainment, for 
| these gentlemen are men of 
Vf wit and full of ingenious re- 
Le se sources. At such times we 
hoe” fy) hear also that their lives are 
consecrated to the practice of 
. ] a noble calling, and that the en 
ta {i actments and precedents which 
we usually call the law con- 
sist of the formulated expression of the greatest possi 
ble wisdom, the shrewdest possible common sense. We 
have no desire to dispute such a general proposition as this ; 
indeed, we are not at all sure that we are prepared to do 
so. But we are prepared to say—what the majority of sen 
sible men in New York have been saying for a fortnight 
past—that the administration of the law by the judges and 
the other officers of the courts in New York is so Medieval 
in its method that the law itself is brought into public con- 
tempt, and trials at the end of the nineteenth century, in 
this neighborhood at least, are nothing more than trials by 
combat—that is, barbarous contests in which the stronger 
adversary, on account of his strength. wins overthe weaker, 
without reference to the justice or righteousness of his 
cause 
-Of course ninety and nine lawyers out of a hundred will 
deny the justice of this statement, They are altogether 
unable to see that these Medixval methods have become an 
anachronism which would be ridiculous were they not so 
hideously baneful. For ages past lawyers have been train- 
ed by other lawyers, and the judges have been taken from 
their ranks. Traditions have been handed down with only 
the slightest modifications here and there. Forms are 
slightly different, but the substance is pretty nearly the 
same. Further than this, the lawyers have also been the 
law-makers, the law-givers. And so in an unbroken line 
from the days of the trial by combat and the knightly tour- 
nament, the witch-burning days and the days of red-hot 
plowshares, these lawyers with their inherited traditions 
have made the laws, have expounded them, have adminis- 
tered them. Therefore to-day the law—this formulation 
of the wisdom of the ages—is administered not as a science, 
not with the modern spirit of scientific inquiry, but with 
a lot of tomfoolery only worthy of men wearing caps and 
bells, or of mere vulgar clowns in a circus-ring. 
Is it the effort of the court and the officers thereof, when 
a cause is before it and them, to do all that they can to find 
out the truth, and so decide with justice and righteousness 
as between man and man? The blinding professional tra- 
ditions which send these lawyers and these law judges into 
the courts to act their parts are so strong upon them that 
they believe they are doing each his duty with conscientious 
enlightenment. But how do they do it? The very first 
move is to organize two sides ; and from then on to the end 
it is a battle, a fight, a trial by combat. Truths and false- 
hoods, like shuttlecocks, are knocked from side to side; 
justice and injustice, like battalions, are charged the one on 
the other. And in the end what is the result ? The skillful 
battledore has won the game, the adventuresome captain 
has gained the victory. Who cares about the merits of the 
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case ? Has there not been fine sport—a great battle? But 
the loser in the combat, especially if he be a worthy man 
with a righteous cause, probably has within his heart a 
feeling of rebellion against methods of procedure which 
should have disappeared two hundred years ago. 

When this article was written a trial court with a learned 
judge on the bench and kalf a dozen distinguished lawyers 
on either side had been engaged for weeks—three, four, we 
don’t know how many—in selecting a jury of twelve men to 
sit on a case where a city officer of not very high grade was 
charged with bribery. No man, it was decided again and 
again, with ordinary, every-day information and ordinary 
common sense, was fit to sit on this precious jury, and so 
day by day the lawyers and the judge wrangled on and on 
so that there might bea jury of dullards. The fools and the 
ignoramuses in New York are so scarce that the task has 
been a difficult one ; but, being scarce, will not the majority 
—the intelligent majority—soon cry out against this fool 
ish perversion of justice and demand that the methods that 
have been handed down through generations of dead petti 
foggers be swept away into the ash-heap of oblivion ? 


The Tragedy of the Birds. 


EOPLE who live on the city 
pavements do not know the 
pathetic loss which the New 
England and Middle States—and 
probably the Western States-— 
are just now suffering, from the 
absent notes of the early spring 
birds. When that February cold 
wave went south and sent the 
thermometer in Georgia to ten de- 
grees below freezing—the low 





est record forcold that State has 
any account of—the birds, south 
ern and northern, were found 
dead in the various door-yards and fields there, in large 
numbers. One gentleman from Georgia informs us that 
he discovered a great many dead mocking-birds near his 
house, and also many dead orioles. The loss of the Florida 
orange-orchards, with the oranges ready for market, though 
it amounts to many millions of dollars, can sometime be 
repaired, But the loss of the birds will be felt through 
the whole Northern country, and is one which it will take 
many years, perhaps, to make good. 

Up the Hudson the bluebird’s note is in many places 
silent, or infrequent; and the song-sparrow and _ the 
pheebe, so far as we have noticed, are in many places, and 
in more than one county, rarely to be heard—so that March 
and April saw the orchard and field and door-yard voiceless 
to an unwonted degree. 

Just as we felt well assured-of this unusual fact an in 
telligent gentleman of Springfield, Massachusetts, who is 
himself a well-known writer on the phases of nature, in- 
forms us that he has missed the bluebirds and many other 
of the feathered early comers in that neighborhood. Now, 
it is well known that the Connecticut River valley is a 
favorite haunt of all our common birds; and around 
Springfield not less than from twelve to twenty species of 
birds that are far northern or far southern can sometimes 
be found. 

To suffer from a depopulation of these feathered tribes 
is not only serious and sad, but it is very uncommon indeed. 
What may happen when the May contingent is looked 
for, which includes the swallows, orioles, humming-birds, 
the various warblers, and many others, it is too early, as 
we write, to determine. Let us hope that the tragedy of 
Killingworth, which gave Longfellow the theme of one of 
his most touching and beautiful poems, may not be further 
repeated. But there is some reason to fear it may be, as 
these later migrants are birds of very tender habits. If the 
bobolink, with his breezy fountain of song, should also be 
missed, the clover-fields and meadows of June would in- 
deed suffer from the dumb transformation 


Now for a Race between Cruiser 
and Liner. 


WueEN Rear-Admiral Meade took command of the North 
Atlantic Squadron last spring he openly declared that if he 
could have his way he would race our triple-screw cruiser 
Columbia with one of the fastest of the Atlantic liners and 
see what this new type of naval vessel really could do. He 
was not kindly disposed to this grade of war-ships, and said 
so frankly. The authorities at Washington pretended to be 
astonished, not only at the admiral’s opinions, but also at 
the boldness of his declaration to get up a race such as was 
never heard of before. Washington frowned and Admiral 
Meade was practically told to subside. He did so and went 
off to the West Indies with his fleet. 

Admiral Meade has returned and, like the bluff and 
hearty sailor that he is, confesses that he has changed his 
mind about triple-screw cruisers. They are marvelous 
engines of war, because of their high and evenly sustained 
speed, he says, and he became as enthusiastic in thei* favor 
as he had been doubtful before he went South with them. 

In a few days Admiral Meade will put out to sea with 
the Columbia and New York, to represent this country at the 
naval festivities at Kielin June. He will go over the route 
of the great liners, and the opportunity for a race—not for 
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its spectacular effect but for its complete and unanswerable 
test—will be at hand. It is to be hoped that the Navy 
Department will allow him to have his way in this matter. 

These triple-screw cruisers have almost no other mission 
in navai warfare than that of the destruction of commerce, 
especially such vessels as the fast liners. The cruisers 
are not made to fight, except in cases of extreme urgency 
They have made magnificent records of speed in their trial 
trips, records such as the world never heard of in sea-go 
ing war-ships, but wedo not know what they can do under 
conditions that will exist in actual warfare. 

The Navy Department could do no better service to the 
cause for which it exists than to show the real capabilities 
of one of these naval wonders of ours. It would result, if 
the race demonstrated that the speed of these vessels isin no 
sense fictitious, in a far-reaching compliment to American 
ship-building and to American naval designing. It would, 
in any case, reveal the possibilities of this kind of craft, 
and demonstrate the advisability or inadvisability of con 
structing more ships of this type, and of trying to improve 
on them. 

It is easy to see Why the Navy Department would hesi 
tate to issue orders for such a race, but there are ways of 
managing such things. A mere hint of the most unofficial 
kind would be suflicient for a man like Admiral Meade. 

Let there be no. previous announcement made, if such a 
course seems necessary, but by all means let this splendid 
contest take place in the interest of naval study and ac 
complishment, and also in the interest of American ship 


building. And may Old Glory lead the way. 


Not Quite Two [lillions. 


IN an article published some four months since, LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY estimated the population of this city, taking the 
registration in the last election as a basis of calculation, at 
1,931,912. The police census just taken places the actual 
population at 1,849,866. In the same article, accepting the 
registration in Chicago as the basis of estimate, the popu 
lation of that city was put at 1,617,000 
would probably show that the estimate upon the registra 


An exact census 


tion figures was excessive in about the same ratio as that 
made in the case of New York, and that the actual popu 
lation of Chicago is in the neighborhood of one million five 
hundred thousand. 

An interesting fact disclosed by the recent census here 
is that the number of males in the city (925,310) exceeds the 
females by only 754. The increase in population over the 
United States census of 1890 is 334,515, and over Mayor 
Grant’s special census taken in October of that year, 
159,151. If the latter was more accurate and trustworthy 
than the Federal census, then the annual increase hus been 
at the rate of about thirty-one thousand. This is not up to 
the public expectation, but the fact is easily explainable, 
being, of course, mainly due to the depressed condition of 
business and to the falling off in immigration. 

The population of the territory which it is proposed 
include in the Greater New York, as re ported by the latest 
census, is 1,201,972. This would give the new metropolis 
an aggregate population of 3,051,838, as against 4,251,431 
in London, and 2,447,957 in Paris. 
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GOVERNOR MOorTon is entitled to the thanks of every 
right-thinking citizen for his veto of the bill which pro 
posed to reorganize the Brooklyn Board of Charities and 
Corrections so as to place the control of the institutions for 
the care of the intirm and the insane in the hands of a dis 
credited partisan ring. There was not so much as a shred 
of argument, based on considerations of public policy, in 
favor of this measure; it had its initiative in the lowest 
partisan motives, and its enactment by the Legislature was 
a deliberate defiance of the best public sentiment. No act 
of Governor Morton’s administration will redound more 
largely to his credit than his frustration of this attempt to 
prostitute the charitable institutions of a great city to dis 
reputable personal uses, 

TueRE is probably no truth in the statement telegraphed 
from Washington that certain Republican leaders are plan 
ning to rush through Congress, at its coming session, a bill 
providing for the withdrawal from circulation of all notes 
under the denomination of ten dollars, with a view of fore- 
ing out of the treasury standard silver bills, and so placat- 
ing the friends of silver coinage. Such a measure would 
no doubt command the support of some Republican Con 
gressmen, but it is absolutely certain that if it should be 
proposed as a party policy it would be rejected by an over 
whelming vote. The Republican party has maintained 
itself in the contidence of the great substantial interests of 
the country by its consistent support of a sound monetary 
system, and it can only perpetuate its ascendency by faith 
ful adherence to the principles it has so repeatedly vindi- 
cated. Neither dalliance with the fiat-money people nor 
concession to the theories of the Populists is for a moment 
to be thought of by any honest Republican. The Wash 
ington story which declares Mr. Reed and other prominent 
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men to be in favor of legislation for the withdrawal of the 
smaller denominations of national-bank notes must be with 
out warrant in fact 


A RECENTLY published translation of the articles of war 
issued in Japan in 1868, shortly after the present Mikado 
came to power, helps us to an understanding of the mag 
nificent discipline and effectiveness manifested by th 
Japanese army during the recent war with China. Thess 
articles embody requirements looking primarily to the de 
velopment of character in the soldicr as the basis of all 
loyalty and efficiency They demand that he shall be 
brave, neither underrating nor fearing an enemy, but his 
bravery must not degenerate into brutality. He must be 

honest” in the sense of truthfulness, and ‘‘ must be sim 
ple, not vain, and morally as pure as one untouched by an 
infectious disease.” The Japanese soldier must also be 
loyal, recognizing that an order from a superior is an order 
from the sovereign, whose authority cannot be questioned, 
antl he must obey all commands, though obedience ‘‘ is as 
When we re- 
member that the discipline here imposed has been main 


difficult as the ascent of a high mountain.” 


tained for twenty-five years, and that the army has been 
trained to unquestioning obedience, and with reference to 
the developm« nt of the highest qualitic 3 of individual char 
acter, it is not difficult to understand why it proved in 
vincible in the struggle through which it has recently 


passed. 


Tue purchase of the Chi 
cago Times-Herald by Mr. H 
H. Kohlsaat is an incident of 
more than ordinary impor 
tance in the history of West 
ern journalism. Mr. Kohl 
saat is in every respect a con 
spicuous representative of 
what may be called the West 
ern spirit — broad - minded, 
fertile in resources, and ag 





gressive in both plan and 


H. H. KOHLSAAT. 
execution. He has made his way from the very humblest 


of beginnings to the eminence he now enjoys by sheer 
force of character and the diligent utilization of oppor 
tunities. He made the 
journalistic forces of the West, giving a loyal and vigorous 


Chicago Juter-Occean one of the great 


support to every movement and policy contemplating the 
public good, and rendering especially useful service in the 
advocacy of protection and sound financial doctrines. The 
Times-Herald, under his management, will be no less po 
tential in shaping public opinion along right lines. It will 
resist tenaciously the free-silver delusion which is obtain 
ing foothold with the ignorant and unthinking, and as 
to other questions of national policy will be found on 
the side of good government and the best interests of the 
people. Chicago is to be congratulated upon the fact that 
the 7mes-Herald has fallen into the hands of one who is so 
well qualified by experience and profound conscientious 


ness of purpose to make it a useful factor in the life and 


progress of the young and cager metropolis. 


Men and Things. 
‘This passeth yeer by yeer and day by day 
‘Then the foe began to shout with a great shouting, and a mass —a 
black mass— detached itself from the main body, and rolled over the 
ground at a horrid speed. It was composed of, perhaps, three hundred 
men, who would shout and fire and slash if the rush of their tifty com 
rades, who were determined to die, carried home. The fifty were Ghazis 
half maddened with drugs and wholly mad with religious fanaticism 
A soldier dragged from his blankets half awake and unfed is 
never in a pleasant frame of mind. Nor does his happiness increase 
when he watches the whites of the eyes of three hundred six-foot fiends 
upon whose beards the foam is lying, upon whose tongue is the roar of 
wrath, and in whose hands are three-foot knives 

Iv is a passage such as this, from Kipling, vividly, 
brutally real, that helps one to realize the perils and dan- 
vers of the recent British expedition to relieve the be 
leaguered garrisons of Mastuj and Chitral. For days and 
days the relief force, harassed every point by fanatical 
tribesmen, made their way through a country which offered 
the most stupendous natural obstacles, and in bitterly cold 
weather. Every mile of the way was stubbornly opposed 
and just as stubbornly gained ; heights guarded by the 
fearful Ghazis were stormed and carried, the famous Gor 
don Highlanders proving more than a match for the ‘* six 
foot fiends” with ‘* three-foot knives”; and the besieged 
garrisons were rescued after a desperate defense of nearly 
three weeks. In these days of humdrum and common 
place it is happenings of this sort that bring a tingle of 
satisfaction to sluggish blood, and a feeling of pride for 

the saving remnant in this degenerate end of the century 
Mr. E. J. Edwards is giving a very interesting history 
of Tammany in MeClure’s Magazine, He traces with force 
and clearness the baleful influence on American politics of 
this thoroughly vicious organization, from its very incep- 
tion in 1789, down through the times of Burr's, Marcy’s, 
Van Buren’s, Tweed’s, and Kelly’s ascendency in it, and 
he proposes to complete the malodorous record up to the 
present time. Among the many interesting illustrations to 
the text of these articles is one in the current number of the 

magazine, of ‘‘the first Tammany Hall as first rebuilt” 
the present Sun building. What a flood of curious thoughts 


are let loose by the apparently innocent conjunction of the 
words ‘‘Tammany Hall” and ‘‘Sun building”; what a 
malign suggestiveness there is in this double entity of the 
little brick building down on Printing-house Square ; and 
above all, what an opportunity for students of the occult 
Can it be that the wraiths of the old-time Tammany 
sachems still haunt their former abode and play tricksy 
jokes upon the present occupants ? Can it be that all those 
stirring defenses of the present society that are the causes 
of such wonder to many citizens have a ghostly origin ? 
Here is ground for investigation by our local society of 
psychical research, and its result would be awaited with 


eagerness. 


The Saturday Review announces that in an early number 
the mystery that surrounds the authorship of the ‘* Junius 
Letters” will be explained away, and Sir Philip Francis 
will be proved not to be their writer. Additional proof on 
this point will of course be acceptable and valuable, but it 
can hardly be any more conclusive than that we have now 
in our possession. If we are so soon to have the real name 
of ** Junius” discovered to us it will do no harm to hazard 
a guess at it beforehand. To my mind, as far as circum 
stantial evidence can go to make it up, Earl Temple was 
the man. This guess has the sanction of two of the ablest 
essays written on the subject, besides much evidence that 
there is no room to put down here. However, if a fort 
night is to bring us the answer to an enigma that has puz- 
zled us for fifty or sixty years we can afford to wait 

One of the last of a series of very important exhibitions 
is now being held at the Grolier Club, and all admirers of 
line engraving who have the opportunity should avail 
themselves of it, to visit the unique collection of the works 
of Asher B. Durand, one of the first and greatest of Ameri 
can engravers. The collection is remarkably complete, 
containing all, save one or two, of the plates he ever did. 
Among the many, those of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and 
of John Trumbull, the artist, show a really charming and 
*Musidora” and 


‘ Ariadne,” he has treated difficult subjects with great skill 


artistic quality ; while in two nudes, 


and taste. The engraver’s art is all but dead, and it is only 
in seeing such collections as this one of Durand’s work that 
we realize to the full its value and significance. 

: Louris EvAN SHIPMAN. 
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=Mrs. Kate Upson CLARKE is one of the most active, 
sprightly, and irrepressible of the women writers of New 
York City, and enjoys a well-deserved popularity. Her 
husband is one of the editors of the Hvrening Post, and they 


me, 
< 





have three sons, the oldest a senior at Yale College. Mrs 
Clarke is an active member of the Meridian Club, which 
consists of just thirty members, and meets once a month 
at noon, sharp; and she founded and is president of the 
Wheaton Alumnze Club. Though well known in New 
York’s literary and social circles, Mrs. Clarke is a resident 
of Brooklyn, and in her pleasant home on Quincy Street 
entertains her large 
tality 

Miss Elizabeth B. Sheldon, of Washington, D. C., is 
one of the most successful women decorators in the coun 


circle of friends with generous hospi 


try. She went from her New Haven home to the art 
museum of Boston, and after graduating, decided to estab 
lish a studio of design, where she could take orders for 
furnishing and decorating rooms or houses, and her success 
has been quickly gained. Miss Sheldon is a member of 
Sorosis, and has given practical talks on household art in 
various parts of the country, and in particular at several of 
the best-known colleges for women. 

Mrs. Lillian W. Betts, whose editorial and miscella 
neous work on the Outlook is well known to a large circle of 
readers, is still a young woman, slight of figure, mentally 
and physically active and alert, and deeply interested in the 
benevolent enterprises of New York. The cause of the 
working-girl and of the dwellers in tenement-houses are 
especially dear to her, and for these she toils and writes 
unceasing ly A vacation home in the country for poor 
rirls, recently opened, is largely the result of her deter 
mined effort 

The aged Baroness Burdett-Coutts is said to be re 
markable for the youthfulness of her attire, her taste lean 
ing toward delicate stuffs in pink and rose colors. She 
is likewise youthful in her manner, her marriage having 
according to a gossiper, given her a new lease of life and 
brightened her spirits. Lady Burdett-Coutts is accounted 
the richest woman in England, and she is reputed to have 
had more offers of marriage from titled suitors than any 
other woman in Europe. 

One of the many widows of public men living in 
Washington is Mrs. Robert Anderson, widow of the ‘* hero 
of Sumter.’’ She possesses what may be called the most 
typical relic of the war, the flag that was flying over the 
fort when it was fired on by the insurgent Carolina bat 
tery. After the war the flag came into the possession of 
General Anderson, and when he died it was draped about 
his casket. 
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CROWDS ON BARGES WATCHING THE LANDING OF GENERAL CAMPOS AT SANTIAGO DE CUBA, APRIL 16TH 
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THE GOVERNOR'S 


By E. M. 
57° T was at the 
Club, and it 
ing late. 
habitues had 


Southern 
was grow 
The crowd of 
long since 
their 


scattered to even 


KC XS ; “lene 
(\\ Ww ai ing’s diversion—theatre, 
\ \ 3h ity opera, card-room 
\aSn~ NJ wherever fancy led 
i: Only in the smoking 


f VX A 
\ —.,\ We room a little group had 


ol) tei \ 


in a comradeship that seemed to shut out the 


gathered, closer and 
closer about the open fire, 


rest of the world. 

There was Major Overington, with his long 
legs stretched out on the hearth, and young 
Carrington, and one or two others, while over 
against the corner of the mantel sat the colonel, 
with his leonine old head thrown back against 
the tall, carved back of his chair, and at his side 
a little table on which was a B. and S., or some- 
thing that was his Kentucky translation of that 
comforting and seductive beverage. The room 
was blue and fragrant with tobacco-smoke, and 
it was that witching hour when conventional- 
ity is a thing forgotten and men speak from 
their souls with an abandon they vaguely won- 
der at the next morning ; but notwithstanding 
all this, it had been a rather silent group about 
the club-room fire, and after a bit some one 
said something about going home. 

“Oh, don’t !” 
pantly, taking his eyes off the colonel’s face, 


said young Carrington, flip- 
where they had rested for the last few minutes. 
“Oh, don’t! It’s never late till morning, and 
then it’s early. Besides, the colonel has some- 
thing to tell us.” 

The colonel stirred a little in his chair as if 
he roused himself, and then he turned to Major 
Overington. 

“Major,” he said, ‘‘?’'ve been home—down 
South.” 

He lifted the glass and drained it to the dregs, 
and then turned it slowly round and round as a 
few amber drops slowly trickled down the crys- 
tal sides. 

‘*T went back to the little town near which I 
was raised, and I walked about feeling every 
change in it. 
ment building for a post-office, and I went and 
stood on the steps, trying to locate old land- 


They’ve gota fine new govern- 


merks, but it was all cruelly new—people and 
places. By and by on old negro man, one of 
the polite, old-fashioned body -servants — you 
know, major—came up with his hat in his hand 
and said : ‘ Mornin’, marster.’ ‘ Howdy, uncle,’ 
I said, and he asked : ‘ Marster, kin you tell me 
whar "bouts I kin find de ole gin’ral 7 

I inquired. ‘Ole Gin’ral 
‘My son sont me word 


‘General who 7? 
Deliv’ry,’ he answered. 
he writ me a letter, an’ for me jess to come to 
de pos’-office an’ ax de ole gin’ral for hit.’ I 
unraveled the mystery of the postal system for 
bim, and when he got his letter and stowed it 
away in the lining of his hat, something in the 
expression or action struck me with a sudden 
familiarity, and I said : 

*** Unele Ike, don’t you remember Dick Buck 
ner? He looked at me a moment, and then he 
seized me in an embrace that lifted me off the 
pavement. ‘ Laud Gaud A’mighty, Marse Dick!’ 
hesaid. ‘I’clar’ fo’ gracious I jess didn’ know 
you in yo’ sto’ cloes.’ 

‘““T took the old man back to the hotel with 
me, and we spent the day talking over old times, 
and—but I beg your pardon,” said the colonel, 
breaking off abruptly, ** personal reminiscences 
are always a bore.” 

‘* Go on,” said the major ; ‘‘ when people have 
reached our ages they are entitled to their 
reminiscences.” 

There was evidently a story in the colonel’s 
mind that he needed little urging t» tell, but he 
gave a deprecating little wave of his hand as he 
continued : 

‘*] was just remembering Uncle Ike’s story 
about his young mp 
something so fine and dramatic in its way, we 


master,” he said. was 
should say it was touched upif we saw it in 
print, but I knew all about it in its begin- 
nings. 

‘You see, old Ike’s young master and I were 
boys together—plantations jo’ 1ed, and we were 
inseparable. We went to school together, hunt- 
ed and fished together, were beaten for the 
same juvenile offenses, and when the war came 
along we fought it out side by side. I don’t 
think,” said the colonel, slowly, “ the good God 
ever made a finer man than Billy Baynham— 
handsome, clever, brave, loyal, he was one of 
the men who. capture fancy by their 
charms and hold you by their real worth. 
There was a fire and vim and enthusiasm about 
him that carried everything before them, Gen- 
tle and affectionate as a woman, too, but under 


your 
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all his airy sweetness of manner and geniality 
was an iron will and determination, and once 
rouse his hatred, he was implacable in bis dis 
like. I don’t think like 
that in this world, where we find the give-and 
take policy the best in the long run, but they 
the old stories of 


flowers blooming above seething voleanoes 


there are many men 


always make you think of 
‘It coes without saying that such a fellow as 


he should have a love-affair, and should love 
with all the passionate 
What is it, 
eynics quote from the French’ ‘In love, one 
loves, the loved’ 
Billy loved. It began when they were children, 
and I think 


thing but Billy and Diana Worthington marry 


fervor of his nature 


Carrington, vou beardless young 


other consents to be and 


none of us ever thought of any 


ing. You see, he was altogether unexceptional 
as a match, independent of his infatuation for 
her, and, boy or man, he never had eyes for any 
one else. She was the one woman in the world 
for him, and she held his heart in the palm of 
her little hand. 

‘None of us thought the less of her that she 
was a bit of a coquette and had a hundred men 
least of all did Billy. He 
was too loyal to be jealous, too honorable and 


following after her 


chivalrous to believe the woman he loved could 
stoop to deceit ; for the rest, who could see her 
and not admire ? And she was his, he was so 
secure, so exultant 

‘* Then the war came on, and Billy and I and 
the rest of my world and yours, major, went 
out to fight for the South. 

“Tt—it is not. easy always to hear lovers’ 
raptures in patience,” said the colonel, after a 
but if [I had known—poor Billy! The 
thought of Diana’s love and welcome cheered 
awful 


pause ; °° 


and brightened for him those four lone, 
years of bitter trial and sore defeat, and when, 
after Lee’s surrender, we turned our faces home- 
ward, the joy of seeing her again swallowed up 
all troubles in it. 

‘*T remember as if it were yesterday how we 
came home.” The trembled, 
and the major instinctively reached out his 
hand toward him. ‘I 
all looked—the familiar scene that the desola- 
tion of war had touched and shriveled with its 
curse-—the untilled fields, the broken fences, the 
We with 
heads and heavy hearts, two wearied, gaunt, 


narrator’s voice 


remember how—how it 


ruined homes. rode along bowed 
ragged soldiers of a lost cause, when suddenly 
our horses shied, and coming toward us, down 
a shady pathway, was Diana Worthington. I 
looked at Billy, at his transfigured face, and 
then I turned my back. 
man to look on the unveiled soul of another. 


It is not good for one 


‘*** Diana, Diana !’ I heard him cry as he threw 
himself off his horse and at her feet, and then 
he caught her hands and held them against his 
ragged gray jacket as if he would still the 
tumult of his beating heart. 

“*Oh, Billy,’ she answered, with the light 
laugh I remembered so well of old. ‘Oh, Billy, 
haven’t you learned any self-control in all these 
years ? You must forget Iam married.’ 

‘** Married ? he cried, and reeled and would 
have fallen, but I caught him. 

*“**Why, yes,’ she said; ‘to Mr. Appleby 
Haven't you heard it ? And she laughed again 
as if she did not know every word stab bed him. 
You know,” said the colonel, softly, ‘* that when 
a man gets his death-wound sometimes he stands 
still and straight for a moment, unconscious even 
of the pain. It was that way with Billy. He 
straightened himself, as [ve seen him do when 
we charged the enemy, but his voice never 
raised itself above a whisper He compelled 
her eyes to meet his 

‘**] swear by the love and truth you have 
said, * you shall answer 


Tell your husband that ; 


murdered in me,’ he 
yet for this 

and when the day comes I will show as little 
Go! And he 
pointed sternly to the woodland path she had 


to me 
mercy as you have shown me. 


come. ‘Go; you dishonor an honest man with 
your presence.’ 

‘* She shrank away from him, from his hag- 
gard face and accusing eyes, and when she had 
gone I turned to him with—God knows what 
words of impotent sympathy—but before the 
Be- 


trayed, forsaken by the woman he worshiped 


misery in his face, pity itself was dumb. 


—what was there to say 7? 

**He waved his hand to me in farewell, and 
struck off into a bridle-path that led to his 
ruined home, and the very night seemed to 
close in around him in added darkness as he 
went forth on his lonely and despairing way. 

‘We talka great deal about the ‘ grand pas- 
sion,’ that sudden, swift, bewildering enthrall- 
ment of heart and sense that carries men away 
with it like a ship out to sea by a tornado, and 
no doubt the man whose passion is unreturned 
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beats upon his breast and curses fate as we all 
do when baffled in our desires ; but the hurt is 
like the clean cut of a sabre that cicatrizes and 
scarcely leaves a dark 
But the love that is part and par 


line to show where the 
wound was 
and the colonel’s voice grew 


cel of our youth” 


suddenly tender, and even Carrington’s  flip- 
pancy was hushed by the look on his face 

‘that has grown with our growth and strength- 
ened with our strength, and is made up of boy- 
ish romances and dreams and ambitions and 
hope and faith and belief ; tear such a love as 
that out of a man’s life and all that is best in it 
he carries the 





comes with it, and 


, rag- 
ged, throbbing scar to the grave—and beyond. 
‘**Of course we soon knew the particulars of 

The Baynham 
the South, 


the maelstrom of war. 


Diana Worthington’s marriage 
like was 
swallowed Old 
Mr. Baynham had speculated in Confederate 
money, failed, of course, died ; and when Billy 


estate, imany another in 


up in 


came home he was absolutely penniless. Diana 


had no notion of wasting her charms on an im- 


pecunious husband, and a wealthy man coming 


along, she married him It was all very com 


monplace and unromantic, and—usual—only, 


you see, I knew Billy 
** Well, 1 came on here to try to retrieve my 
own fortunes, which were bad enough, God 


knows, and I rather lost sight of Baynham,. Of 
course I knew he studied law, and after a while 
was elected Governor, but I didn’t know much 
else until the other day when I Uncle Ike, 
his old body-servant, as I was telling you. 


met 


‘It seems that of the slaves and possessions 
that had once been Baynham?’s, all were gone ; 
he had absolutely nothing with which to start 
his unequal fight against fate, except his iron 

He stayed 

gathering 
Diana had 
called 
Ike and his wife into the house and ex- 


will and determination to succeed. 
days in the old 
together after the 
given him, and then one 

Uncle 
plained to them his plan. 
the county town to study law. 


for a few home, 
himself blow 


morning he 


He was going into 
The old 
would 


man 


protested against it, saying he starve, 
and indeed the chances looked very flattering 
for it. But Judy had carried 
Billy on her tender black breast when he was a 


So he 


his wife—who 


baby, encouraged him in it. went. 
And, by Jove !” said the colonel, with his face 
alight with enthusiasm, ‘‘ that old negro told me 
the story as simply, and with no more idea of the 
fine part he and his wife played in it, than a 
child. He said Baynham went to the county 
town and hired a couple of poor rooms, and put 
every cent he had in books, and foraged for 
himself—cooking miserable messes on a rusty 
grate. 

‘“** He went hongry many a said the 
old negro ; ‘ ar’ he would ‘a’ been hongrier of - 
tener still ef it You 
know she promised ole Miss she gwine to take 


time,’ 
hadn’ been for Judy. 


kier Marse Billy when he’s a baby, an’ she says 
she gwine to do it; so she tuk an’ hire herself 
out, an’ ev’ry week she go in de town an’ take 
Marse Billy a basket full of snack. You know 
that nigger jess fairly scrimp herself an’ me to 
feed him.’ The old fellow chuckled to himself, 
and then he added: ‘ Maybe you t’ink Marse 
Billy’s done fergot dat time ! Maybe you t’ink 
Judy ain't silk dress lak a lady, an’ 
money in her puss ; 


got a 
-but you know the Bayn- 
hams.’ 

‘* Well, of course it was a foregone conclu- 
sion that Billy would succeed. Law clients came 
then he went into politics and was 
When he received the nomi- 


to him; 
elected Governor. 
nation for re-election, prominent among those 
who opposed him was the man who had mar- 
ried Diana Worthington—Appleby. He 
went so far as to take the stump against him, 


even 


and at one place, when Tom Mason—one of 
Billy’s ardent and he pitted 
against each other, they indulged in some per- 


friends were 
sonalities, and Appleby so far lost his temper as 
to make some threats against Mason. I 
pose it didn’t amount to anything, though Ap- 
pleby was bitterly disliked by his neighbors— 


sup- 


but toward morning Tom’s horse strayed into 
the town riderless and covered with blood, and 
they found Tom in a lonely part of a seques- 
tered road shot Ap- 
pleby had been seen to enter that road soon 


murdered in the back. 


Some negroes had heard a shot 


A dozen 


after Tom. 
fired as they went home from work. 
witnesses testified to his threat—you know how 
the links ina chain of circumstantial evidence 
tighten and tighten about the victim’s neck ; 
and the result was, Appleby was tried and con- 
victed of the murder of Tom Mason, and sen- 
tenced to be hanged. 

‘** Appleby was cordially disliked by his 
neighbors, but after the sentence was passed 
and the day of execution drawing near there 
was a sort of reaction in public feeling ; that 
maudlin sentiment,” interposed the colonel, 
testily, ‘‘ that prompts us all to try to save the 
You 


have your acquaintances in the 


sinner from the consequences of his sin. 
don't like t 
stripes, even if you don’t fancy them, and peo- 
ple were sorr for bis wife and children, and 
the result was, a petition was gotten up, asking 
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for executive clemency, and Diana took it her- 
self to Billy. They say he read it through, as 
she stood cowering before him, and then looked 
at her with those stern, accusing eyes of his. 
‘The murdered man was my friend,’ he said, 
‘and his blood cries to me for vengeance. If 
his slayer were my brother I would give him up 
(io; this is not the first 


to justice. man your 


husband has killed. Years ago you two mur- 
dered all that was good in me.’ So he turned 
her from his door. 

‘* No other effort was made to save him. Peo- 
ple who knew Billy’s impartial justice knew 
how futile all further endeavor would be, and 
so the days rolled on until the time of execution 
was only a couple of days off. Then, suddenly, 
one night, one of the negroes who had testified 
to hearing the shot fired, and to having seen the 
Ike 
and confessed he had had an old grudge against 
Appleby, and had been lying in wait for him, 
knowing he would pass that way, and hearing 


two men enter the woods, sent for Uncle 


a horseman coming he had fired and fled, only 
to find, to his horror, next day, that he had 
killed Tom Mason instead of his enemy. After- 
ward, when suspicion pointed toward Appleby, 
he had gladly shielded himself behind it. Now 
he was dying, and dared not go into eternity 
with the secret on his soul. 

**T wuz in an’ about skeer’d to death,’ said 
the old told this, ‘but I 
knowed somethin’ mus’ be done to keep Marse 


man when he me 
Billy from hangin’ that man, so I went home 
an’ retch down my coat off de wall, an’ Judy, 
she saddle Ma’y Jane—she’s my mule—an’ I put 
off to find Marse Billy. All dat night T rid, aw’ 
de nex’ day till *bout dark, till 1 come to de 
captol an’ see de light in de winder, an’ dere 
sot Marse Billy. I cross up right clost to de 
an’ looked in, an’ I see dat he looked 
kinder ole an’ wore an’ mighty broke, an’ I 
*membered dat I ain’t neffer seen de light in his 
eyes nor de Miss Di 
marry Mr. Appleby—not once; an’ I knowed 
‘cause she done dat no woman would ever rest 
his tired head on her breast, an’ no little chil- 
dren ever play about then I 
thought *bout what I come for, an’ I’clar to 
God, Marse Dick, I wuz skeer’d to go in. 


glass 


smile on his face sence 


his feet—an’ 
By 
an’ by a clock somewhere struck, an’ I ’mem- 
bered dere wa’n’t no time to waste, an’ I pushed 
open de do’ and went in. 

“** Dat you, Ike ?’ asked Marse Billy, when 
he see me ; an’ I say, ‘‘ Yessir.” An’ den he ax 
me what I want, an’ I tell him an’ Isay, ‘* Marse 
Billy, | come for Mr. Appleby’s pardon.” His 
hit looked like death, hit was so white 
an’ drawed, an’ then he says ‘‘ Who's to prove 
the truth of what you say?” an’ I answered, 
** De grave.” 
to hisself, ‘‘ My revenge is in my own hands—a 
life for a life—an’ they murdered me.” 


face 


An then [hear him say, right easy 


Then he 
say out loud, *‘ In a few more hours your mes- 
sage would be too late—the scaffold is already 
built. What if I refuse to listen to you ?” 

‘**** Marse Billy,” I say, *t you dasn’t do it for 
yo’ own soul sake,” but he didn’ listen, an’ den 
I went over an’ took bis han’ in mine, lak he 
was a little child agin, an’ I says, ‘t Marse 
An’ 
‘A faithful fren’ that stood by me 
when the worl’ fell away, an’ helped put me 
here.” An’ I says, “Is I ever took any pay ”” 
An’ he says, ‘* None.” An’ I says, ‘‘ Pay me 
Well, he set 
somethin’ on a 


Billy, is 1 been a good servant to you 7?” 
he says, 


now; give me dis man’s pardon.” 
still a while, an’ then he writ 
yellow paper dat 
sont it off by a boy. 
than Mr. 
Marse Billy’s soul.’ ” 


say, ‘‘ Reprieved,” an’ he 
An’ [ know I done save 
Appleby’s life—I done save 


more 


The colonel was silent a moment, and then he 
gave a deprecating little cough. ‘I beg your 
pardon,” he said, as he fumbled in his pockets 
for his cigar-case. ‘‘I did not mean to make 
such a long story out of it—but—I—I—knew 
Billy—when we were boys.” 


The Insurrection in Cuba. 


SANTIAGO DE CUBA, April 22d :—Spain’s 
greatest general, Martinez Campos, wisely chose 
Santiago de Cuba as his place of disembarka- 
for the 
purpose of putting down the insurrection now 
in progress. He selected the chief city of the 
only province that was in open revolt, and in 
which nearly all of the ten thousand troops sent 
He landed late in 
the afternoon of April 16th, amid the booming 


tion when he arrived in Cuban waters 


from Spain were stationed. 


of cannon from the men-of-war in the harbor 
and the forts near the city. He was welcomed 
to Santiago de Cuba by a delegation from her 
Chamber of Commerce and many Spanish resi- 
dents. 
ticipants in the reception, but looked on in con 
siderable numbers, as they were curious to see 
the men who had been intrusted with the mis- 


The Cubans were not prominent as par- 


sion of restoring quiet and order among people 
who had been driven to desperation by the gall- 
ing yoke of Spain. 

General Campos was rowed ashore in the cap- 
tain’s boat of the Nueva Espaiia by eight sturdy 
Spanish sailors. He landed at the principal 
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wharf, and the moment his foot touched land 
he became by royal edict governor-general of 
the island of Cuba, and captain-general of all 
the government forces thereon, with practical- 
ly unlimited powers. From the wharf General 
Campos was driven in a carriage at the head of 
one thousand troops to the cathedral, where the 
archbishop conducted a short service of grati- 
fication at his safe arrival. Then General Cam 
pos proceeded to the palace, as the government 
building is called, and from a window reviewed 
the troops in the Plaza des Armes, upon which 
the palace and cathedral front from opposite 
sides of the square. 
a banquet tendered him by the Chamber of 


Martinez Campos declined 


Commerce, saying that he came to Cuba for 
The 
Spanish army who had been several weeks in 
the country, and had suffered much from heat 


more serious business. regulars of the 


and lack of proper food, were given a dinner in 
the Plaza des Armes on the evening of April 
Isth. It was a great sight for the residents, 
and not less than ten thousand people gathered 
to see one thousand soldiers, in the linen and 
cotton uniforms of the regular army, eat their 
repast. It was in the preparation of this din 
ner that a shell burst in the artillery quarter, 
killing one soldier and seriously wounding five 
others. 

General Campos, upon the day of his arrival, 
appointed General Jorge Garrich civil and 
military governor of the province of Santiago, 
transferred General Lachambre to the Manzan 
illo district, placed General Salcedo in com- 
mand of the Santiago district, and 
Valdes in command of the Gibara 
This ‘‘ shake - up” indicated active operations 
against the rebels, who are estimated at from 
three thousand to five thousand, and who re 
main in the exceedingly rough, mountainous 
country back from the sea-coast cities, and 
only sally forth to annoy and harass the troops 
without giving them battle. By guerrilla war- 
fare and the effect of campaigning in this cli- 
mate during the summer, coupled with the lack 
of funds in the Spanish treasury, the insur- 
gents hope to make such progress that Cubans 
in other parts of the island will rise, and after a 


General 
district. 


provisional government is formed, aid from the 
United States is confidently expected. Rela- 
tions between Spain and our country are none 
too pleasant, and Cubans smile with satisfaction 
at every report of friction between the two 
governments. 

Spanish troops are now stationed in consider- 
able numbers at Baracoa and Gibara on the 
north coast, and Guantanimo, Manzanillo, and 
Santiago de Cuba on the south coast. Half a 
dozen Spanish men of-war patrol the coast, and 
the unbiased opinion of intelligent foreign resi- 
dents is that the insurgents will be crushed out 
as they have been many times before. At 
Baracoa, which is, only three miles from the 
place at which MaS@o landed, troops guard the 
streets night and day, and the Easter proces- 
sion took place in the presence of two com- 
panies of Spanish regulars with fixed bayonets. 
At both Baracoa and Gibara the troops occupy 
forts which are over two hundred years old, 
and are picturesque in the extreme. J. F. C. 


Our Consuls in Cuba. 


WE give elsewhere portraits of the United 
States Consul-general and Vice-consul at Ha- 
vana. Mr. Ramon O. Williams, 
went to Cuba when quite a young man and 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, from which he 
retired in 1871. He was appointed United 
States Vice-consul-general at Havana in 1574, 
and was promoted to consul-general ten years 
later, serving his government faithfully through 
four successive administrations. His thorough 
knowledge of the economic and political sys- 
tems of the island has been of great value to his 
government during the past twenty years, in 
which Cuba has seen so many crises of a politi- 
cal and economic character. Mr. Williams’s 
family resides in the United States. He is now 
home on leave of absence. 


The former, 


JOSEPH ALDEN SPRINGER, 


our vice-consul at Havana, is a native of Port- 
land, Maine. He has held the post of vice- 
consul-general since 1883, having been acting 
consul-general nine times during the absence of 
the incumbent. He belongs tothe corps of con- 
sular clerks established by the United States gov- 
ernment in 1861, witha view of thoroughly train- 
ing young men for a consular and diplomatic 
career. Mr. Springer was appointed consular 
clerk in 1870 by General Grant.. He has a thor- 
ough knowledge of international law as well 
es of the judicial and political systems of Spain 
and Cuba, and is a capable diplomat, represent- 
ing his government to general satisfaction. 
Mr. Springer isa good linguist, being conversant 
with Spanish, French, German, and Italian. 
He comes of colonial and Revolutionary stock, 
being a descendant of John Alden of Ply- 
mouth Rock fame, and of Judge Edmund 
Quincy, who in 1737 was sent on a mission to 
the court of St, James by the commonwealth 
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of Massachusetts. Three of his ancestors bore 
arms in the war of 1776. Mr. Springer has a 
large circle of friends in Havana, and has re 
cently been elected president of the Havana 
Yacht Club, of which a great many foreigners 
During the absence of Mr. Will 
consul 


are members. 
iams, Vice-consul Springer is acting 


general, 


The Clock. 


‘* Tick, tock, tick, tock,” 

Sings the little round faced clock 
‘See how fine I am. fine folks 
IHlear my voice ; it never croaks 
Nor sings out with ancient drawl, 
Like old granther on the wall. 
I'm a jolly, merry, clock, 

Where the dancers love to flock 
And to dance till break of day ; 
There I lightly tick away. 


‘I’m no striker, 
When 
And to stay a wee bit o'er, 

I don't strike out * There’s the door,’ 
When fall midnight finds him here 
Nay, I tick so sweetly clear, 

In each tick I put such bliss 
Sweethearts cannot help but kiss 


FO you see 


‘our young man’ comes to tea 


Babies come at my soft call; 
But old granther on the wall 
Strikes and croaks in such a way, 
Frightened sore, they will not stay 


* Tick, tock, tick, tock. 

I am just the sort of clock 

For the bright ones of the earth 
All life’s merry hours from birth 
To old age IT lightly tell, 

With a rhythmic rise and swell 
As if hours were dancers gay 

On the golden floor of day 

Tick, tock, tick, tock.” 

Sings the merry, cheery clock 

M. PHELPs Dawson 





The Garrick Theatre. 


Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD has quietly, yet 
impressively, and with immediate success, es- 
tablished himself in New York as an actor- 
manager. There is not in the metropolis, nor 
in fact anywhere in America, another example 
of an actor of Mr. Mansfield’s eminence, at the 
head of a well-organized company, producing 
and playing his personal repertory of plays ina 
fixed and permanent theatre of hisown. This 
theatre he has named the Garrick. It is the 
elegant play-house on West Thirty-fifth Street, 
built about five years ago for Mr. Edward Har- 
rigan, and occupied by him until the latter part 
of the present season. Mr. Mansfield, having 
secured control of this house on a long lease, 
has completely remodeled and_ re-decorated its 
interior, with a view, firstly, to providing to 
the utmost detail for the comfort, convenience, 
and safety of his patrons ; 
imparting to the whole place that artistic at- 
mosphere which is suggested by the new name 
and assured by the management. The 
auditorium has been treated in Pompeiian red 
and bronze with most pleasing effect, exempli- 
fying the maxim, “rich, not gaudy” ; and the 
new drop-curtain—a scene, by Physioc 


and, secondly, to 


new 


sylvan 
—isa charming specimen of the scene-painter’s 
art. An important innovation is the Pompeiian 
drawing-room in the basement, to which is at- 
tached a well-equipped café, where entire acte 
refreshments are served, as in European tlte- 
atres. This ‘cozy’ is reached from the lob 
bies by a broad stairway, the walls of which 
are lined with fine old Hogarth etchings. Add 
to all this the small but select string orchestra 
directed by Herr 
musical programme of 
and it can readily be 
andart-loving actor-manager is at once installed 


Danpreuther, rendering a 


unfailing refinement, 


seen that the ambitious 


in an environment something like what he may 
have dreamed. This new temple of the drama, 
Mr. Mansfield says, he dedicates ‘* to the young 
people of New York,” with the intention of pro- 
ducing therein plays of poetic rather than real 
istic tendency, interpreting with flawless ‘* pro 
duction ” 
ries of romance, heroism, valor, and true love. 
The first fortnight of the Garrick Theatre has 
been devoted to the most popular pieces of Mr. 
Mansfield’s familiar repertory. This week is 
marked by the production of a new and original 
play, entitled ‘‘ The King of Peru,” by Louis N. 
Parker. HENRY TYRRELL. 


in the material sense, at least—sto 


Stock Actors in 
Philadelphia. 


WHENEVER a dramatic critic more earnest 
and serious than the ordinary laments the de- 
cadence of the dramatic arts in America, some 
one in Philadelphia is sure to point with pride 
to the company of stock actors in that city, and 
to call attention to the performanges that have 
been given for several years past at the Girard 
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Avenue Theatre. The casual visitor to the 
wealthy city on the banks of the Delaware and 
the Schuylkill is not apt to have heard of this 
temple of art, for it is remote from the fashion 
able precincts, far from that district in which 
But the Phila- 
delphia people know all about it, and are proud 
of it ; and the people thus alluded to include 
the discriminating in all walks of life, whether 
they dwell within the sacred neighborhood be 
tween Market and Spruce, far to the north or 


strangers are usually lodged 


far to the south of this narrow strip, or way 
west beyond the Schuylkill and on either side 
of the Lancaster Pike. 

This Girard Avenue Theatre is large and well 
equipped, and its performances are always 
Nor does Mr. Holland, 
the manager, get his reward because he fills his 


clean and wholesome. 


house with persons who pay high prices of ad- 
mission. They do not pay such prices at all. 
Seventy-five cents is the highest price, and the 
seats are graded from this to fifteen cents. It 
is seldom, however, that less than fifteen hun 
dred persons find places ; and in great numbers 
he finds his ample business reward. But there 
is another reward, too, for he has proved that 
he was right in his confidence in the assumption 
that the American people had good taste, an 
appreciation of that which is heroic, a love for 
the beautiful and poetic, a reverence for truth, 
He gathered about 
him, therefore, a competent company of stock 


a knowledge of refinement. 


actors—actors who had parts in stock plays—not 
merely so many men and so many women to do 
his bidding when he nodded tothem. They were 
associates, colleagues, and as such they have 
worked to good purpose. This company of 
stock actors has usually been competent to put 
on any of the stock plays on three days’ notice— 
to put it on so well that the pe: formance would 
have shamed that of the most high-priced stock 
company in New York, where, as a rule, the 
leading man is engaged because he is a *‘ mash- 
er” of young girls, the rest of the lot for other 
equally good reasons. But now and then Mr. 
Holland puts on a play like ‘‘ Julius Caesar,” 
and then he needs to strengthen his company a 
bit, for in this moving play there are four lead- 
ing men—Mare Antony, Julius Cosar, Bru- 
From his own theatre Mr. 
Holland filled the last three parts with Mr. 
Carleton Macy as Crrsar, Mr. Joseph Holland 
as Brutus, and Mr Frederick Paulding as Cas- 
But for Mare Antony he engaged spe- 


fus, and Cassius. 


SiUS. 
cially that graceful and accomplished actor, so 
long identified with the productions of Edwin 
Booth and Lawrence Barrett—Mr. John Ma- 
lone. To him, also, Mr. Holland confided the 
staging of the play—for Mr. Malone, as is well 
known to all theatrical people, is not only well 
versed in all the traditions of the practical pre- 
sentation of the Shakespearean drama, but 
learned in all the lore of his craft. Well, what 
was the result ? The writer has no hesitation 
in saying that there was not given in New York 
this winter so good, so completé, so scholarly, so 
well staged a play as this old and ‘* threadbare” 
tragedy of ‘ Julius Caesar” at this cheap and 
out-of-the-way theatre in the far north of Phila 
delphia. But did it pay ¢ 
It paid as a single venture, even though it ran 
only two weeks, and it paid immeasurably in 


Of course it paid. 


adding prestige toa house of entertainment of 
which good Philadelphians were already proud. 
Give us good plays, whether sensational or 
not ; give us comfortable and reasonably cheap 
theatres ; give us good stock companies, and 
the future of the theatre in this country will be 
safe, for we—we, the people—will do the rest. 


A Foremost 
American Painter. 


Mr. WILLIAM M. CHASE is president of the 
Society of American Artists and a member of 
the National Academy of Design. Ever since 
his work was first exhibited in New York he 
has been a man of note—a painter who provok 
ed discussion, an artist who excited admiration. 
Close observers of the works of artists put on pub 
lic exhibition have, for ten years past, seen that 
Mr. Chase was at once marvelously industrious, 
genuinely sincere, and always consistent in his 
performances. They have, therefore, antici- 
pated what was inevitable—that a time would 
quickly come when the general public and this 
artist’s professional colleagues would acknowl- 
edge in hima leader, and grant to him a position 
somewhat higher than that held by any one 
else. The result of the many public exhibitions 
of this season is that this acknowledgment and 
this position have come, and there be few who 
will care to dispute either the honor of the one 
or the authority of the other. 

The season began last November with the 
loan exhibition of women’s portraits. That ex 
hibition was commented on in this paper, and 
the statement was made and proved that Chase 
and one or two of his contemporaries—notably 
Sargent and Thayer — were such masters of 
portraiture that there was no longer any excuse 
for Americans to goabroad for artistic work of 
this character, At that exhibition Mr, Chase 
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had six portraits, and one of these,a portrait 
of a lady in a white shawl, now the property of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, was 
considered by very many to be the best work 
in the whole exhibition. The portrait of his 
mother was also a most distinguished perform 
ance, and won high praise from every side 
Then came the autumn exhibition at the acad 
emy, and to this Mr. Chase sent a-pvortrait and 
The 
character of the pictures contributed to this 
exhibition by Mr. Chase is an indication of the 
difference between him and many others in his 
The autumn academy exhibitions 
have generally been pretty bad, and artists 
have as frequently as not concluded that any 
thing was zood enough to send to it. Not so 
Mr. Chase. He holds that if an exhibition 
snould be contributed to at all the artist should 


a landscape, both excellent in quality. 


profession. 


send of his best. So to this he sent as good things 
But it will have been noticed that 
he always sends to exhibitions things that are 
complete in themselves and as good as he knows 
how to make them. 


as he had, 


He may have made pot- 
boilers in the insecurity of his aspiring youth, 
but he does nothing of the kind now, or if he 
does he keeps them in some hidden recesses of 
his studio, where none may see. 

After the autumn exhibition in New York 
the annual exhibition in Philadelphia was held, 
and Mr. Chase contributed ten or twelve pict- 
ures, some of which had previously been seen 
in New York. As chronicled in this paper at 
the time, he received the Temple gold medal for 
distinguished service to the fine arts, and his 
portrait of the lady in the white shawl was 
bought for the Academy of Fine Arts by the 
Temple fund, while his still life was bought for 
the Wagstaff collection in Fairmount Park. It 
was at this exhibition that the merry impres- 
sionists hung the pictures to suit themselves, and 
placed Mr. Chase’s canvases as disadvantage- 
But it made no great differ- 
ence—the glory, the honors, the medal, and the 
gold were ali for Chase. The next exhibition 
of importance was at Cleveland, where a com- 
munity long enslaved by materialism has en- 
franchised itself, and now cries out with a long- 
ing impatience for the enlightenment that art 
ean bring. At this exhibition Mr. Chase made 
a great showing, and the honors of the occasion 
were easily his. To him, for his picture, now in 
the academy, ‘*‘ Mother and Child,” was award- 
ed the prize of two hundred and fifty dollars 
for the best figure-niece. 

Next Mr. Chase sent pictures to the two great 
annual exhibitions of the Society of American 
Artists and of the National Academy. The so- 
ciety show was Chase’s show. That is all that 
there is to say about it. With twelve canvases, 
each one a brilliant work of art, it is doubtful, 
indeed, if any artist anywhere so easily and so 
masterfully displayed in one exhibition his com- 
imandin-; superiority over his contemporaries. 
The Shaw prize for the best figure-piece was 
awarded to him for his picture, ‘‘ A Friendly 
Call,” and the Webb prize for the best land- 
scape was given to an impressionist, by way, I 
presume, of consolation. Mr. Chase was not 
eligible for this prize, as it is awarded for the 
work of a man not yet forty. At the academy 
Mr. Chase showed three pictures—two portraits 
and a landscape—all characteristic pieces. 

Now one would think that a man who had this 
much work worthy to*be shown in public exhi- 
bitions in one season—about thirty canvases in 
all—must have beea very industrious and have 
But as a matter 
of fact, he has been a very busy man apart from 
this. In the summer, as is well known, he has 
his art school at Shinnecock, beginning on the 
first of June ; in the fall, winter, and spring he 
teaches, lectures, and criticises at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League in New York, and the Brooklyn 
Art School. These occupations take up com- 
pletely two days in the week all the year round. 


ously as possible. 


done nothing else but paint. 


Then he has two classes in his studio, one for 
men and the other for women. Besides this he 
has lectured during the past winter in Cleve 
land, Washington, and Philadelphia. This rep 
resents a very busy life apart from painting : 
and as a painter it is tolerably certain that he 
accomplishes more in quantity than any of his 
contemporaries. As for the quality—that is a 
matter which has been previously discussed. 

Mr. thinking quite seriously of 
changing his whole method of life. He has in 
contemplation the taking of a class to Madrid 
to study in the school of Velasquez ; and latera 
class to Holland. This would necessitate his 
giving up his local classes. If he carry this 
-and he feels that he has taught 
long enough to be entitled to give up such 
duties—when he returns to New York he will 
probably have his studio in his own house, and 
the old and familiar building in Tenth Street 
will know him no more. But whatever be the 
scheme of his living, we may be sure that he will 
always be true to the high mission which was 
given to him with his life, and will labor with 
unflagging industry to interpret nature as it ap- 
pears to him, and to deliver the message he has 
for us and for posterity. 

PHILIP POINDEXTER, 


Chase is 


scheme out 
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THE FIRST SPRING MEET OF THE MICHAUX (WOMEN’S) CYCLE CLUB IN CENTRAL PARK.—Puxotocrapas By Hemment.—(See PaGE 326.) 
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‘*OUR HOME AT SHINNECOCK.” 


WILLIAM M. CHASE, 


‘*THE OLD SAND ROAD.” ** PORTRAIT OF MISS E.” 


WILLIAM M. CHASE, THE PAINTER WHO HAS TAKEN THE HONORS OF THE YEAR.—From PuotoGrapHs.—{See PaGE 319.) 














THE 


THE most popular man in Europe, next to 
Bismarck, is the German Emperor and King of 
Prussia, William II. A great deal has been 
written about this conspicuous personage on 
both sides of the line, much of which is merely 
imaginative. If William II. is not precisely a 
Daniel in wisdom, he has proven himself to be 
anything but der Plotzliche he is pictured to 
be. Only those who are familiar with German 
history, traditions, and usages, an] particularly 
such as enjoy special sources of confidential in- 
formation as your correspondent, for instance, 
can write on this subject with intelligence. 

William IT. lives in a two-fold capacity. He 
is chief magistrate of a great nation, and the 
happy father of an exceptional family, mutual- 
ly devoted and fondly in love. 
is certainly a credit to the army, than which 
not a more perfect organization has existed in 
history. His experience in this direction is not 
to be underestimated, for he has worn a sword 
and marched the step since his tenth year. But 
in spite of the martial temper which is the 
birthright of the Hohenzollerns, he is a pacific 
man, with cultivated tastes and refined habits, 
and there is absolutely not a single trace of that 
rude or vulgar temper which has characterized 
Political factions, dis- 
appointed candidates for office, and a rancorous 
press may jeer and decry his work, yet not an- 
other man of similar age among all his fifty-two 
million subjects could do better, and but few 
would do as well. 

He is a many-sided man, with a wonderful 
memory and an unflinching purpose. There 
is no malice in his character. Like most men 
of his age he is a trifle impetudus, and perhaps 
over sanguine, but he always listens to reason, 
and can be persuaded by logical argument. In 
spite of his exceptional privileges ho enjoys but 
little leisure—that is, he finds his supreme pleas- 
ure in hard work. Nature has f-vored him 
with a clear mind, a ready wit and keen per- 
ception, to which must be added the deep- 
seated religious convictions inherited from both 
of his parenvs—for tne late Emperor Frederick 
was a God fearing man. 

The rule which was laid down by Frederick 
the Great, that a Prussian King must serve 
before he can command, has held good with the 
Hohenzollern family to this day, and the present 
Emperor’s veneration for the memory of his 
aged grandfather has, if possibie, intensified 
this conviction. Hence William II. is a disci- 
plinarian at dome as well as in the field. Him- 
self strictly amenable to duty. he can brook no 
disobedience in others, and this causes many of 
the lazy school to find fault with him. But re- 
sults speak louder than words ; the fatherland 
is stronger than ever, has prospered, and the 
‘* youthful Emperor,” as cynics love to call him, 
has not only converted enemies, compelling 
their respect, but he has also been successful in 
diplomacy, beginning with the Pope a few years 
ago, and winding up with France quite re- 
cently. 

At home as well as abroad he has established 
a most favorable impression, compelling con- 
fidence in his intentions. His person is secure ; 
even the most rabid of socialists respect it. And 
all this has been accomplished in the short space 
of four years. Measured by this standard, what 
may not be expected of this indefatigable work- 
er in the future? But there is also a humorous 
side to the Emperor as a man, and I have had 
the exceptional opportunity of gathering in- 
formation as to this fact. from those nearest to 
his confidence. Thus, I am told by Director 
Frese, leader of the Guard-Fueselier Band, an 
old fire-eater who has been decorated with every 


As a soldier he 


some of Europe's rulers. 


imaginable medal, from the iron cross down, in 
the forty years of his service, and of whom the 
Emperor seems particularly fond, that the latter 
rises with the lark on daysof grand manceuvres 
and shares the fatigue and hardship of the boys. 
Thus, on a nasty, wet morning, not long ago, 
William II. led the Berlin garrison—a full army 
corps—to the Tempelhofer Feld, and remained 
with them throughout the seven hours of hard 
exercise, returning late in the afternoon at the 
head of the column, dirty and hungry, but sit- 
ting his horse with wonderful elasticity. On 
such occasions he alights, I am told, in the 
barracks, and on reaching the mess-room, calls 
out: ‘* Die Wurst her” (Come along with your 
sausage), and causes several “‘ pair” to disappear 
with the voracity of an Oklahoma settler. 
Several mugs of *‘ Spaten” bier help to wash 
down the slippery “frankfurters,” and then, 
rubbing his stomach, he exclaims: *‘ Kinder, 
jetzt ist’s wieder Frieden im Leib,” (‘‘ Boys, now 
is peace once more in the body.”) On such 
occasions he becomes really chummy. He loves 
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HE 


LIFE. 


IS. 


to use the Berlin lingo, and uses it with real 
boyish glee. ‘Ick jew die eens, du olles bus ; 
ruck det mann immer zu,” and similar phrases, 
On 


occasions, too, every one present is required to 


are some of his familiar sentences. these 
unload his budget of jokes, and the Emperor 
himself is never behind the rest. ‘‘ An wen ist 
jetzt die reihe 7?’ (‘‘ Whose turn is next 7) he'll 
say, and the list usually closes with a good joke 
by himself. 

Once a week, when at the old castle in Berlin, 
he has a so-called ** Bier-abend ” ina special room 
with a dozen orsoof hisintimates. A small keg 
of ‘*Spaten ” is put on tap and the jolly crowd 
disport themselves like a lot of boys out of school. 
His daily life is rigidly regulated by his phy 
sicians, with much out-door exercise, which has 
given him a healthy color. On retiring he in- 
variably orders a few sandwiches ‘‘mit auf- 
schnitt” of cold meat, which are brought to 
his bedroom, and to which he as regularly brews 
the tea in a samovar presented to him by the 
late Russian Czar. Having finished this mod- 
est ‘‘evening meal” he retires, reading by ¢ 
shaded light until he falls asleep. 

Of his kindliness and humor new stories are 
told almost daily. Thus, while on board his 
yacht off Kiel, recently, the seaman Jirg hap- 
pened to cross the deck with a large mug of 
beer in hand. On seeing the Emperor the 
clumsy sea-dog hesitated, shifted, and finally 
straightened the free hand to his side, and made 
“front.” The Emperor was much amused at 
the man’s discomfiture, and approaching him, 
said : ** Look here, Jérg, you didn’t do that 
right ; let me show you how it ought to be 
Stand over there and fancy you are the 
Emperor, and I will salute you.” With this the 
Emperor took the quart mug, retreated, and 
again came forward, simulating well-affected 
bashfulness ; then, putting the mug firmly to 
his lips, emptied it to the last drop and placed 
it on deck, and straightening up with military 
precision, he saluted Jorg. ‘‘ This is the way it 
ought to be done,” he said to the astonished sea- 
man ; ‘‘and now go down stairs and tell them 
to fill it up again, and to give you another for 
yourself. Say it was I who drank it; that 
ther shouldn’t mind, for it really tasted very 
good.” 


done. 


At home he loves nothing better than his 
boys. He will lie down on the floor and allow 
them to crawl over him and play with him to 
their hearts’ content, himself the biggest boy of 
the lot, with the Empress sitting by and enjoy- 
ing the happy scene. Such bliss, indeed, has 
seldom entered royal halls, and is an uncom- 
mon sight anywhere, for that matter. Onsuch 
occasions himself and boys will tease the mother 
by playing all sorts of pranks. Not long ago, 
for instance, they pulled a lot of her ribbons 
and bows to pieces, and as she happened to 
break in on them with a good German scolding, 
William meekly insisted on his innocence. ‘* It 
wasn’t I,” he said ; ‘“the boys must have done 
it.” And then the faithful wife kisses him and 
calls iteven. He is very fond of the Empress, 
as I have been told by one of her chief ladies in 
waiting. He holds his wife in the highest pos- 
sible esteem, and on every practical occasion 
speaks of her in the good old chivalric fashion ; 
as, for instance, at a banquet not long ago he 
said : ‘‘ I could wish no better to the men of my 
nation than that the girls of Germany should 
follow the example of their Empress, and de- 
vote their lives to the cultivation of the three 
k’s—kirche, kinder, and kiche”—church, chil 
dren, and kitchen. And again: ‘ The tie that 
unites me to this province and binds me more 
closely to it than to any other of my empire 
is the jewel that sheds its lustre at my side 
—her Majesty the Empress. Sprung from this 
soil, the ideal of the collective virtues of a Ger 
man princess, it is to her I owe it that I am 
able to bear the weighty responsibilities of my 
position in a joyful spirit.” 

Much has been said about his short arm and 
ear-trouble. While it is true that one arm is 
rather helpless, the Emperor is otherwise a 
strong man, and healthy in every respect. He 
has powerful limbs and a very deep chest. He 
shoulders the heaviest gun with unerring pre- 
cision, and seldom misses the object of his aim. 
An ideal horseman, and a lively wit, he has alse 
inherited from his gifted mother a taste for art 
far above the average connoisseur. The pres- 
ent, as well as recent efforts in beautifying Ber- 
lin, are solely due to his initiative, and his 
judgment has also supported the projected na- 
tional exhibition for 1896, which promises every 
success. He counts many brillant men in his 
circle of intimate friends, among whom the 
companion of his school-days still holds a 
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warm place in his affection, and this is an 
American gentleman, Mr. Poultney Bigelow. 
The latter possesses considerable influence at 
this court, but, with characteristic independ- 
ence and discretion, he never exceeds the limi- 
tations of his privileges, but quietly and simply 
visits the Emperor unannounced, and meets 
him **Hallo, Poultney !” I 
heard the Emperor greet Mr. Bigelow at the 
last subscription ball—and it was as sincere as 


sais ceremonte, 


it appeared spontaneous. 

At peace with all the world, with a brilliant 
record achieved since Bismarck’s secession, and 
graduated in the school of hard experience, this 
model father and sensible ruler is now thirty- 
five years of age. On his last birthday Berlin 
was en féte as it has not been, perhaps, since the 
return of the victorious armies from France in 
1871. 

One of the prettiest scenes in the Imperial 
family-life recently illustrated in 
print. There can be nothing more happy than 
this picture of domestic happiness—the baby 
barely balancing itself in the foreground, the 
crown-prince leaning on the mother, Prince 
Eitel-Fritz, as musician of the family, playing, 
Adelbert accompanying on the 

the father realizes the 


has been 


and Prince 
drum 
blessing vouchsafed to man. 


C. FRANK DEWEY. 


— while highest 


lMid-air Signal Service. 


LocAL FORECAST OFFICIAL DUNN—whom the 
newspaper men uniformly call ‘‘ Farmer” Dunn 
on account of 
his weather- 
wisdom—is in 
charge of the 
New York 
city station of 
the National 
Weather Bu- 
reau and sig 
nalservice. 
He 
with astaff of 


works, 





six or eight 


‘* FARMER” DUNN. 


expert assist- 
ants, in a little circular eyrie of steel and glass, 
perched on the top of the tower of the building 
of the Manhattan Life Insurance Company, on 
Breadway below Wall Street. From his aerial 
platform, three hundred and eighty-four feet 
above the ground, he can look down upon the 
gilded cross at the top of Trinity Church spire 
across the way, or sweep the horizon encompass- 
ing a stupendous view of Greater New York— 
including Brooklyn, Jersey City, Staten Island, 
Westchester County, the North and East rivers, 
and the Harlem, Long Island Sound, the har- 
bor and bay, and, to the south and east, the 
blue infinity of ocean. On the back part of the 
roof is an observatory, built of open-work iron 
beams, like a lighthouse, with a closed chamber 
on top, where are posed the self-registering in- 
struments for measuring the velocity and direc- 
tion of the wind, the temperature, and general 
atmospheric conditions. Allthese instruments, 
by means of electric wires, communicate auto- 
matically with Mr. Dunn’s office in the tower 
proper, and upon them he bases the weather 
maps there prepared, and. the official report 
which he sends out every twelve hours (at 8 A.M. 
and 8 P.M., seveaty-fifth meridian time) to the 
central bureau at Washington, and thence to 
the other stations throughout the United States, 
British Columbia, Canada, and Nova Scotia. 
From no less than one hundred and twenty-five 
of these stations he receives the reciprocal re 
ports upon which his daily forecasts are made 
for thirty-six hours ahead. These forecasts or 
probabilities are published, as we know, in the 
daily papers, morning and evening, and fre- 
quently they ‘‘ come out right.” 
communicated, hour by hour, night and day, 
from the tower itself, by means of the familiar 
weather signals—flags and lights. When the 
black triangular flag is placed below the white 


They are also 


square one—as in the picture on our front page 
and cooler weather is indicated ; when 
the reverse, warmer. The storm signal is a red 
flag with a black centre. At night, the electric 
lanterns—which can be seen from all parts of 
the bay and sound, and ten miles out at sea— 
show a red light for easterly winds, and white 
and red lights for westerly winds. Mr. Peters’s 
drawing, sketched from the observatory in the 
rear, shows the front tower of the Manhattan 
building, in which Mr. Dunn’s bureau is install- 
ed, together with the roofs of the surrpunding 
buildings far below, and the magnificent pano- 
rama of New York harbor, with Staten Island 
and the Atlantic Ocean beyond. 


—clear 


This weather station is always an object of - 


interest to persons visiting the metropolis, many 
of whom embrace the opportunity which it 
offers to familiarize themselves with the meth- 
ods of this most important branch of the gov- 
ernment service. Mr. Dunn has done more, 
perhaps, than any other man connected with 
the service to increase its efficiency and popu- 
larize it with the people. 
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Horse=blood for Phthisis. 


THERE 

manner of 

\ doubt but that 
Dr. Paul Pa 
quin’s horse 


is no 


serum 1s curing 





consumption 
. This will be lit- 
tle short of 
amazing to all 
mankind as the 
fact 
be realized. It 


comes to 





DR. PAUL PAQUIN. 


signalizes a 
growing mastery of progressive science—it can 
scarcely be classed as medical science—over the 
direst enemy of the human race 

There are to-day more than sixty people in 
the city of St. Louis, each with a clearly-defined 
case of phthisis pulmonalis, undergoing treat 
ment by the horse-serum process, and since the 
treatment was begun November the 
earliest cases, not one of the patients has died. 


last for 
These are mostly charity cases, and are distrib 
uted over the town, but are principally at the 
St. Louis City Hospital and the Alexian Broth 
ers Hospital. 
that of a railroader, Mr. Broderick, who was 
carried to the institution on a stretcher, to suf- 
fer away the few remaining days the doctors 
had allotted to him, has gone out into the world 
again saying he has been wholly restored. He 
announced with grateful joy, through the citv 
press, that Dr. Paquin’s horse-bicod treatment 
had saved him—had, in fact, raised him from 
the dead. It was a charity case- 
thirty the doctor is treating at this institution 
to demonstrate the merits of his discovery. All 
but four or five of the cases are coming on 
favorably—some famously, others with moder- 
ate progress from wasted and far -gone con 
ditions, and others still whose ability to hang 
on and become no worse in the face of desper- 
ate odds is the marvel of practitioners and at- 
tendants alike. 

Out of the sixty odd cases in the hospital Dr. 
Paquin doesn’t expect to lose more than five, 


One of the city hospital cases, 


one of some 


and these are cases complicated with other 
troubles by reason of blood-poisoning and of 
the weakness of the patients. It is no hazard 
to say that under the standard medical treat- 
ment the sixty would go the way of mortality 
by the established course, and the odd ones 
might be temporized along through a lease of 
painful existence, only to reach the inevitable 
end at last. 

Paquin’s serum work is sensational. Its re- 
sults are challenging the conservatism of the 
most conservative of professions. Old doctors 
have ceased to view it askance. They are look- 
ing it squarely in the face with candor anc in- 
quiry. They have taken hold of it officic lly. A 
number have visited the serum patients repeat- 
edly to verify incredible stories, and now from 
semi-covert personal observation the inquest 
The St. Louis 
Medical Society has recognized the possibility 
that something useful may have been developed 
by the young Canuck bacteriologist ; and it has 
an experiment in progress, under its own ex- 
clusive auspices, to decide it. 


has become open and official. 


The president, 
Dr. Mooney, has appointed a committee to ob- 
serve ten ideal cases of tuberculosis selected by 
These committeemen, Drs. Hul- 
bert, Greenfield, and Blickhan, are now care- 
tully verifying the hospital results almost liter 
ally with these test cases. Dr. Paquin is sup- 
plying the horse-blood, with orders regarding 
its use. 


themselves. 


The cases are all improving. 

When Dr. Paquin came among the consump- 
tive patients at the city hospital last October, 
with the superintendent, Dr. Heine Marks, he 


met a somewhat animated reception. One 





poor, wasted fellow with a sharp tongue didn’t 


propose to be experimented upon by every 
quack or student who came along with an idea; 
but others, more philosophical, with a sense of 
goneness anyway, consented and took the horse- 
Within a week the loss 
of flesh ceased, though two or three were last- 
stage cases. In two weeks sound sleep was pos- 
sible, less coughing, more eating, new courage, 


blood hyperdermics, 
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body buoyant slightly, a sense of mending— 
these were noted by doubting nurses, until soon 
after the whole consumptive-ward outfit, at- 
tendants and subjects, became believers from 
what they saw, and of course among them the 
vociferous objectors to the quacks and students 
More’s the pity, there wasn’t enough horse 
blood to treat them all when the 
where were supplied. At that time Paquin was 
bleeding only five animals, and the supply was 
limited. 

The horses must be carefully treated before 
their blood will answer the purpose. It takes 
This treatment is the bulk of 
The normal blood is ineffective. 


cases else 


three months. 
the discovery. 
It must 
up, especially to fight the consumption bacillus, 
lie the merit and the marvel of 
He makes a cultivation of the 
The plant is 


be strengthened, concentrated, toned 
and herein 
Paquin’s find. 
bacillus in gelatine and beef-tea. 
taken from the expectoration of a consumptive. 
It is a matter of great delicacy to pick out the 
right microbe. In each expectoration there are 
hundreds of different bacilli, but only those 
showing the tuberculosis type must 
On the size of a silver quarter of a dollar five 
hundred colonies, each different from all the 
rest, may develop in the gelatine before the 
sluggish consumption animal begins to multiply. 

The study of the naturalist who identifies and 
classes the animal kingdom, bird, beast, and 
fish, is no more profound, no whit more elabo- 
rate, than this analytic exploration, with a 
glass of a thousand diameters, among the 
myriad of germs that spring to voracious being 
when human lights start to waste. 


be used. 


The glass 
gives form and element to countless animals, 
writhing with distinct consciousness, some with 
unquestionable ferocity of temper, for which 
science has no name, though their identity is 
familiar and unmistakable. 

The secondary broods, feebly called blood- 
poisoning by medical science—the vast accre- 
tion of new destructive life coursing and seeth- 
ing through the body as the blood diminishes 
in vital energy—are as distinct in physique and 
in habit of existence from the primal colony 
of decay as the eagle is distinct from the gold- 
fish. 
lutely perfect conception of these individualities 


The glass reveals to the observer an abso- 


and contrasts. 

Thus the selection is made. The consumption 
colony—a hundred thousand or so of popula- 
tion—is taken on the point of a cambric needle 
and given a new place to become more popu- 
lous, and in due course the germs, in detach- 
ments of forty or fifty thousand perhaps, are 
injected into the neck of the horse. They go to 
work promptly in the animal’s hot blood and 
immediately produce a fever four degrees above 
normal, which continues at first twelve hours. 
This is repeated every day till no fever results. 
Then the horse is called ‘‘ immunized,” his sys- 
tem being in the highest state of efficiency to 
combat the consumption bacillus, A horse is 
by nature antagonistic to consumption ; but his 
strong, noble blood, now concentrated anc Jor- 
tified by the inoculation process till the virus 
has no further effect, contains in multiple the 
principle hostile to the deadly germ, and this 
principle, tranlated to the human system, is 
the secret of th “treatment.” The 
heroic element propagates itself in the veins of 


serum 


the dying human, the agents of decay are sup- 
pressed, and restoration follows. The Arabian 
truism that the horse is the noblest friend of 
man has a new meaning. 

Dr. Paquin was his own patient, the first to 
take the blood and finda cure. He had tuber- 
culosis, clearly developel. He hard- 
working professor in the Missouri University, 


was a 


well enough thought of by a great State to be 
For a year in 
It was a lovely 


sent abroad for rest and study 
Paris he sat at Pasteur’s feet. 
young Scotchwoman, who romantically met her 
fate in London rambles and was carried over- 
seas to Missouri, who projected the first horse- 
blood into the doctor’s veins. She did it with 
fear and trembling ; but now Mrs. Paquin tells 
me she would on no account be without a supply 
of this preservative element, so soon to be famous 
and a benefaction broadly. 

Personally, Dr. Paquin is slightly under-sized, 
but of athletic build, has a fine, open coun- 
tenance, blue eyes, light hair, a very fair skin, 
speaks nervously and fast, and is altogether a 
type of the intense, analytical natures who pur- 
sue things to the fountain-head. Born at St. 
Andrews in 1860, he was graduated in compara- 
tive medicine at McGill University, Montreal, 
aud for seven years held a chair in the Missouri 
University faculty. It will not be long before 
he will have several hundred horses bleeding a 
quart and a half every two weeks to cure hu- 
man maladies. He now has twenty-two under 
treatment to make anti-consumption blood, and 
nine or ten for diphtheria. He tells me that 
commercialism has already taken hold ot the 
serum theory, and he fears that the deceits that 
may be worked in its name will tend to 
‘* queer ” his great discovery. In its legitimate 
development, however, he has no doubt it will 
eventually become, as the common possession of 
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the scientific and painstaking world, the agency 
of vast benefit to suffering mankind. From the 
simplicity of the process he expects but a small 
share of the money it may produce, and this 
mainly through the legitimate practice that it 
may bring him. He is so singularly free from 
what he calls ‘‘ commercialism ” that he has de 
clined with thanks an offer by a capitalist of 
two hundred dollars with 
EDSON 


which to 
BRACE 


thousand 
put up a great sanitarium 


The Popular Fad. 


IT is now some time since the first talk of bi- 
cycling began, and those who prophesied that 
the sport would not be long-lived are standing 
by in wonder at the ever-increasing interest 
which is taken in it. Not to own one’s own 
wheel is held to be a serious detriment to one’s 
life, and from the millionaire to the salaried 
clerk everybody possesses a bicycle. The shop 
girls discuss the merits of their relative wheels 
with their customers, and a general air of bon 
camaraderie has been established by the mut 
ual interest taken in wheeling, 
to be a great aid in putting down socialism. 

There is no question now but that bicycling 
has become a society fad. Last spring Mrs. 
Willie Jay, Mrs. Randolph, Mrs. Clement 
Moore, Mrs. Charles G. Francklyn, and half a 
dozen other prominent women started in to learn 
to ride. They were taught by a colored man 
who now does not hesitate to say he has more 
money than he ever thought he should see to- 
gether in his whole life. 
the park and on the boulevard and Riverside in 
the morning hours, when there was little driv 
ing, and yet felt themselves conspicuous and de- 
cidedly daring. Later, news came from Paris 
that the women in the smart set there had 
taken to wheeling in the Bois ; then at New- 


which bids fair 


These women rode in 


port the sport was taken up with mad enthusi- 
asm, and finally thosc most conservative people 
who had refused to believe that gentlewomen 
would ever ride bicycles were at first horrified, 
then interested, and finally made enthusiasts 
themselves. It was a pretty sight on Bellevue 
Avenue at Newport last summer to see Mrs. De 
Forest, Mrs. Ogden Mills and her two young 
daughters, Miss Sands, and all the other wo- 
men, in their smart duck suits and simple shirt- 
waists, riding along for dear life. It was hard 
to believe they were the same women who went 
out in the afternoon for the formal carriage 
parade, where, in their victorias, most elabo- 
rately gotten up, they leaned back with an air 
of absolute indifference to everything and 
everybody. At Narragansett Pier Mrs. Burke 
toche, Mrs. Hoffman Miller, and Miss Belknap, 
from Washington, the first to learn. 
There was no teacher there, but after repeated 
efforts and all did learn to ride well. 
From Newport and Narragansett, the stamp of 


were 
each 


approval being set by society on the pastime, 
the craze rapidly spread over the entire coun- 
try. 

When people came back to New York in the 
autumn one of the first social organizations to 
start was the Michaux Cycle Club, which was 
organized by Mr. Elisha Dyer, Mr. James B 
Townsend, and Mr. Wyndam-Quin. The club 
was run on select lines, and was eminently suc 
cessful, and the women who had not already 
learned to ride did so during the winter, 
those who had simply ridden without any idea 


while 


of grace learned to be exceedingly graceful. 
Now that the spring weather has come, riding 
in a hall is no longer desirable, and every morn 
ing and afternoon the members of this club 
may be seen riding in the park, on the boule- 
vard or 
of the adjacent suburbs. 


tiverside, and even going into many 
Saturday, May 4th, 
was chosen for a bicycle tea, given at Clare 
mont for the aid of a worthy charity. At two 
o'clock in the afternoon there was a meet at the 
Casino in the park for the members of the 
Michaux Club, who afterward wheeled up to 
Claremont, where they partook of afternoon 
tea. As the members of the Michaux all knew 
one another, it was evident that they preferred 
riding in parties rather than alone. The mect 
at the Casino was extremely pretty, and the 
scene at Claremont exceedingly interesting 

The women’s bicycle dresses have been an 
absorbing topic this spring, and the 
makers complain bitterly that the women have 
taken very little interest in any other gowns, 
preferring, apparently, to make their bicycle 
dress the principal one in their wardrobe, There 
have been two styles of dresses made, each by 
leading tailors of this city, and each equally 
pretty. Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt had an ex 
tremely pretty gown made of black cloth, which 
was very much the rage with her particular set 
of friends, The skirt, reaching to the tops of 
the boots, flared considerably about the hem, 
and there was a good deal of fullness in the 
back breadth. With this the 


dress 


was a coat of 


same material made to reach about six inches 
below the waist, but the skirt was so finished 
that it looked equally well with a shirt waist 
when the day was too warm to wear a heavy 
coat, 


Mrs. Harry McVicker has had made an 
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extremely smart costume of bright brown as 
the other pattern. The skirt reaches to the 
ankles, fits quite tight over the hips, but flares 
out with a decided spring around the hem, This 
skirt is not unlike the bell skirt which was so 
much worn in print gowns two or three years 
With this skirt is worn a short jacket of 
brown over a very plain brown-silk blouse. A 


ac 
ago, 


with wide brim finishes the 


Cheviot and covert cloths, 


brown sailor hat 

smart little get-up. 
mohairs, serges, and even duck and piqué, are 
made up in bicycle suits, and the Norfolk jack 
ets, made quite long over the hips, the Eton 
jackets, and the cutaway coats, each and all 
The Eton jacket is not becom- 
ing to any woman who is at all stout, and the 


are fashionable. 


longer jackets and coats look more graceful and 
hide the ugly lines of a woman’s figure more 
satisfactorily. Riding-trousers, bloomers, and 
equestrian tights are worn, according to in- 
dividual fancy, under the short bicycle skirts. 
Bloomers, and knickerbockers 
are not the proper thing to wear without the 
short skirts covering them, any more than it 
would be proper to ride horseback without the 
skirt of the riding-habit. 
the knee, and patent-leather low shoes, are the 


knee-breeches, 


Leggings reaching to 


correct thing, and for those who do not care 
for leather leggings there are canvas, corduroy, 
or cloth. The same rule applies equally as well 
to bicycle costumes as to riding habits. Every- 
thing must be neat, trim, and never conspicu 
A hat to shield the eyes is necessary, and 
A veil 
of chiffon or gauze is also desirable, and as for 
the material of the suits, that must depend on 
The 
light-weight cloths, the mohairs, the duck, and 
piqués will be the most useful during the sum- 
mer, and if rightly cut will stay down just as 
well as heavier material. One of the best in 


ous, 


for this purpose a sailor hat is the best. 


when and where they are to be worn. 


ventions to keep the skirt from flying up is a 
strap of elastic on either side at equal distances 
from the front of the skirt. The elastic strap 
should be about four inches long, with a button- 
hole in the end, and this, fastened to the third 
or fourth button of the leggings, will be highly 
satisfactory, even when riding in a high wind. 
As bicycling is as a rule a violent exercise, a 
shirt-waist of silk or cambric will be best to 
wear, but the skirt should be made with a jacket 
to match that can be worn or carried if the day 


be cool. ANNE HELME. 


In Fashion’s Glass. 
THE NEW SUMMER FASHION—GREEN COLORS. 


THE summer fashions generally come out in 
New York at Easter-tide. La Mode starts in 
Paris and travels westward. Formerly a fash- 
ion sometimes lingered here when it had been 
outgrown We told that 
Jenny Lind, the Swedish Nightingale, made her 


abroad. are when 
first appearance in a concert ‘‘ down town,” the 
fashion of wearing combs ona high-raised head- 
dress had already disappeared in Europe, but 
York. 
Lind was the only lady in the hall without a 
In order to please her audi- 
ence she hurriedly procured a comb and used it 
But, out of respect for 


was still d /a mode in New So Jenny 


comb in her hair. 


on the following day. 
the admired singer, all our ‘‘ grandes dames” 
had modeled their head-dress after hers, and this 
time Jenny Lind was the only lady in the hall 
with a comb. 

The delicacy displayed by our grandmothers 
would not be necessary in this fin de siecle age. 
For nowadays La Mode comes by steam, even 
by electricity. Worth, the tailor, used to have 
special rooms for American customers ; now 
the same gown which appears on Easter Mon- 
day at the Courses de Longchamps is, like a 
copyright, published simultaneously in New 
York. A gown made in Fifth Avenue is in no 
wise different from its sister robe made in the 
Rue de la Paix, and worn at Longchamps. 
looking for new gowns at 
Longchamps, now the racing turf in the Bois 


This custom of 


de Boulogne, dates 
Louis XV., when the ladies of the court went, 
during the Shrove week, in rich attire to the 
Abbey of Longchamps, a convent built in the 
thirteenth century, in order not alone to make 


from the early times of 


their devotions, but to hear a Mass by opera 
singers, to chat, eat and drink, to flirt, and to 
display their apparel. 

The abbey was demolished during the Revo- 
lution. The plaine de Longchamps was bought 
in 1854 by the * Socicté d’encouragement pour 
lélévation des chevaux,” 7. e., by the Racing 
Society, and it was the ladies of the court of 
Napoleon III. who then and there inaugurated 
the fashions, The object of the races in Paris 
was then, and still is, different from what it is 
in England and America, the interest centring 
less upon the horses and. the game than upon 
Very con- 


the social features of the gathering. 
spicuous was the Princess Metternich, wife of 
the Austrian 
queen of fashion during the second empire. 

A favorite color which has, this spring, again 
become fashionable, was green, but only a 


ambassador, and in reality the 





certain green, resembling what has during the 
past few weeks been called ‘couleur petits 
pois.” From 1860 to 1870 it was called ‘‘ The 
Metternich green.” 

The origin of this Metternich green is inter- 
esting. There had just come out from Parisian 
dressmakers what the French call the ‘‘ mari- 
age” of green and pink, dresses combining pink 
and a light green-—sea-green (‘‘ vert de mer’) 
The princess, on a morning mission of charities, 
passed before a dyer’s store in the neighborhood 
of the embassy, and saw in the window a green 
color different from the others. 
observed that there was not much work done in 


Entering, she 


the store, and that the dyer’s family was nearly 
starving. Questioned about this new color, the 
dyer acknowledged it was of his own invention, 
and he added that if only one lady of the court 
would wear it, it would soon become the fashion 
of the day. He did not know, the poor man, 
that he was so near his fortune, because he had 
no idea that this lady, so plainly dressed and 
far from being pretty, was the leader of the 
The princess ordered two long rib- 
bons, and at the next /?fe, a charity ball in the 
Grand Hotel, wore the larger one as a “ ceip- 
ture,” the smaller one around her neck, her ball- 
gown being snow-white and without ornaments. 
Thus originated the Metternich the 
‘*ceintures” with long ends, and the ‘‘ Su'vez- 


fashion. 


green, 

moi jeune homme” 

those neck-ribbons were heretofore called. 
PROFESSOR SULZBACHE. 


(follow-me-young-man), as 


Etchings in Rhyme, 
TIpEs 
Lyrics are little tides that flow 
Tempered by song's celestial wind, 
And voicing as they come and go, 
The thought and music of the mind. 
THE VoyaGe 
Christ is the captain, Prayer the mate, 
And Faith the pilot of the night. 
When through Death's dark and silent strait 
We voyage to the Land of Light 
Witiiam H. Hayne. 


The Impressionists 
and Their Art. 


THAT intensely influence in art, 
known as impressionism—but which one of its 
chief exponents, M. Raffaélli, prefers to call 
characterism—has come to the front with a sur- 
prising impetus these past few years. It was 
scarcely a decade ago that the first exhibition 
of French impressionist pictures in New York, 
consisting mainly of typical works of Edouard 
Manet, Claude Monet, Pissarro, Degas, Raffaélli, 
Sisley, Besnard, Boudin, and a tew others, was 
a nine-days’ wonder of ridicule. To-day these 
same painter-prophets are not only honored in 
their own country, but the force of their exam- 


modern 


ple is so strong here that any group of pictures 
by our younger men—notably the recent an- 
nual exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists—might be mistaken at first glance for a 
caricature or ‘‘ fake” impressionist show, so 
palpable are the imitations. Unfortunately, 
these latter are generally at the time 
crude, superficial, exaggerated, if not downrizht 


same 
dishonest. By comparison, a real Claude Monet 
shines out in superb, self-contained brilliancy. 
At the recent dissolution*sale of the American 
Art Association the occasional appearance of a 
Manet, a Claude Monet 
failed to arouse animation in the bidding ; and 
the canvases of these painters, so lately *‘ cav- 


Degas, or a seldom 


iare to the general,” brought good prices, es- 
pecially as compared with the decline in other 
modern and two “ola” 
masters. 

Of the two women most prominently identi- 
fied with the impressionist movement in France, 
the late Madame Morizot and Miss Mary Cas- 
satt, the latter is an 
interesting collection of her paintings and dry- 
point etchings is on view at the present moment 
at the Durand - Ruel New York 
Monsieur Raffaélli is also visiting us, and shows 


ohne or classic 


less 


American. A singularly 


galleries in 


some of his most representative work, which 
takes on increased significance in view of hi 
personal exposition of the 
characterist philosophy of aesthetics. 


impressionist or 
As he has 
repeatedly said, there is no ** school” involved 
The group upon whom the label of * impres 
sionists” has fastened itself is simply an acci- 
dental union of individualities differing com- 
pletely one from the other. 
circle of young artists who twenty-five vears 
ago used to assemble in an obscure café of the 
Batignolles, Paris, as Emile Zola—one of their 
number—so vividly recounts in * L’CEuvre.” 
These enthusiasts, drawn together by natural 
affinity, so far from merging their various in- 
dividualities in a school, had in common only 
this watchword: *‘ One ought only to paint what 
he sees about him. He ought to have only one 
ideal—the ideal of the time he lives in. A man 
ean rightly interpret only the passions, the 
ideals, the aspirations of his own epoch, of the 
world that surrounds him,” 


Its origin was ina 
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THE EMPEROR IN UNIFORM, 


THE EMPEROR IN HIS UNIFORM AS HONORARY COLONEL OF THE THE EMPEROR AND HIS FAMILY. 
FIRST (ROYAL BRITISH) DRAGOONS, 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AS HE IS—HIS PECULIARITIES AS A RULER, AND HIS HOME LIFE.—From PuoroGrapus.—{Sek PaGE 322.) 
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THE OPENING OF THE LONDON SEASON—HYDE PARK CORNER. 
Illustrated London News. 





A STREET CONJURER IN ALGIERS.—I/lustrated London News.’ 





ANNIVERSARY OF THE CORONATION OF POPE LEO X!IJI—THE COLLEGE OF CARDINALS 
PRESENTING THEIR CONGRATULATIONS.—L’Jllustrazione Italiana. 





Troops of the relief force crossing the River Cabul.—London Graphic. The fort at Chitral, occupied by the British.—//lustrated London News, 


THE BRITISH EXPEDITION FOR THE RELIEF OF CHITRAL AND MASTUJ.—{See Editorial Page.) 
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NA IQWY tg 


CAQ SRE AA 
May Cross 
the Big Pond. 


No one questions the strength of Lord Dun- 
raven’s desires to win the America’s Cup this 


** Ailsa ”’ 


fall. In consequence, the news of recent date 
to the effect that he is at the present time busily 
engaged in moving heaven and earth to induce 
Mr. A. Barclay Walker, owner of Ailsa, to 
cross the Atlantic on the great Fife creation in 
company with Valkyrie II. can be taken with- 
out the usual grain of salt. There seems little 
likelihood, however, of the Prince of Wales 
sending Britannia, though the gossips have it 
so. In the first place, the only sense in such an 
undertaking would be cents, and thousands of 
them, for Britannia would not stand the ghost 
of a show te secure the honor of sailing for the 
cup. Then, too, it hardly seems probable that 
England’s diplomat would care, or dare, to 
meet Viyilant again. 

\s matters now stand between these boats, 
Britannia bas the more commendable record 
and greater glory. But that glory—slim as it 
really is—would vanish as mist often does before 
the sun, just sosure as the English cutter met 
Vigilant off Sandy Hook. Then there would 
be Jubilee and Colonia te beat out also, and, of 
course, it would never do to be beaten by boats 
which had proved unsuccessful cup-defenders. 

In sending Ai/sa, however, the Unglishmen 
will have executed the very best move ever 
made by them on the international yachting 
checker-board. Such an event would mean an 
advantage, which, in the figuring, shows that 
every possible contingency had been met, and 
victory made as certain as it possibly could be. 
Chief of the many advantages, undoubtedly, 
would be the trials over the cup courses. Be- 
cause sailing conditions are sa vastly diiferent 
here than in English waters, it is quite possible 
that Ailsa, though defeated at home, would 
prove a better boat for these waters. 

In fact, the briefest contemplation of the 
coming of Ailsa and Valkyrie 1/1. shows such 
an alarming advantage that it is hard to be 
lieve for a moment that Mr. Walker will refuse 
co-operation with Lord Dunraven. 

Facts ABout ‘‘ DEFENDER.” 

At this writing it is possible to state officially 
that Defender will be plated with manganese 
bronze below the water-line, and above with 
aluminum plates having an alloy of about ten 
per cent. of copper to give added strength and 
ability to resist corrosion. A rough estimate 
places the saving of weight in the use of alumi- 
num at seven tons. In this estimate is included 
the supposition that even the deck-beams will 
be of aluminum. Such a saving of weicht, 
where weight counts for so much, means that 
the Herreshoffs are losing sight of nothing, and 
daring all in turning out a veritable sunbeam of 
speed. 

These deck-beams will not only be light, but of 
small size. To reuder them of sutticient strength 
to stand the great strain put upon them they 
will be strengthened by upright stanchions of 
light steel in the centre, and steel struts or 
braces running diagonally to the bilge. This 
latter form of strengthening was used in Vigi- 
lant to make doubly secure against the perils of 
an ocean voyage. It is expected that a diagonal 
deck strapping of steel will be added to make 
even more sure that all possible strain will be 
nicely guarded against. Included in the deck 
construction is a steel stringer and a steel plate 
for the partners where the mast goes through 
the deck. Light and narrow white-pine plank- 
ing in long lengths and about two inches in 
thickness will be the deck material. 

These aluminum plates will also be used for 
the most part in the overhangs, forward and 
aft. It is said authoritatively that the plates 
are some five-sixteenths of an inch in thickness 
amidships, the same as the manganese bronze 
plates, and forward and aft they will thin out 
somewhat. At the chain-plates there will be 
placed a steel plate, thus providing for the ex 
tra strain caused by the pull of the shrouds and 
topmast rigging, which is greatest at these 
points. 

In a recent interview Mr. Iselin admitted 
that while the figures, twenty-four feet beam, 
nineteen feet draught, and one hundred and 
twenty-six feet over all, were not exact, they 
were close approximations. On the load water- 
line it seems certain Defender will all but reach 
the limit of ninety feet. 

So far as sails for Defender go, everything 
possible will be done to give her a perfect suit 
for her cup races. In furtherance of this, or- 
ders for not less than three different and com 
plete suits have 

Different ideas will be shown in each suit, 


» been placed. 


and it seems improbable but that one of the 
three will * hit the pail upon the bead,” New 
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ideas will, of course, show forth most conspicu- 
ously in the cut of the different mainsails. It 
is admitted that the Herreshoffs’ will be cut 
with the canvas running across the sail from 
leech to luff. One of the others will proba 
bly be cut in the old style, viz., from head to 
foot. The new style—leech and luff— has proved 
successful on the twenty-raters of Herres- 
hoff design, and Captain Nat sees no reason 
why the same rule should not hold good for the 

‘ big uns.’ 

Mr. Iselin has been quoted as saying that in 
his opinion Defender should prove herself faster, 
from five toseven minutes, than Vigilant. In 
the opinion of many experts, Defender has only 
to prove that no faults have been made in de- 

sign or errors in construction—in other words, 

sail up to the expectations of her designer—to 

defeat Vigilant by a dozen minutes. 
FooTt-BALL REFORM MOVEMENT. 

The foot-ball reform wave not only seems to 
be influencing graduate advisors to attack the 
playing code in the endeavor to weed out the 
unnecessary rough play cf the game, and the 
while make the rules intelligible to all rather 
than the few, but the captains of the "05 teams 
as well. Thorne, of Yale, is putting candidates 
for quarter and back of the line through the 
steps usually taken during the summer vaca- 
tion ; and Brewer, of Harvard, and Lea, of 
Princeton, are doing the same. Numbers of 
men have answered the call of these foot-ball 
leaders and have shown generally good work. 

The value of kicking in foot-ball was shown 
last year, in many instances, to such purpose 
that every one wondered why the punt and the 
drop had not received more attention, with con 
sequent results. 
man this year are not wondering, but going 
ahead to turn out kickers, with vim and intel- 


But the foot-ball captains to a 


ligence. Whereas for the past four years or so 
foot-ball history has been marked by an epoch 
of ru-hin», 
ent year, it seems more than likely, will mark 


pushes and flying-wedges, the pres 


an era of kicking such as the game used to teem 
with years ago, but not since 

Kicking, we all know, is just what the public 
want, and we further know that well-directed 
kicking is a winning factor in any game. The 
punts and the drops will be more than ordi 
narily good, too, if, as seems likely, the men 
who showed up well last year improve. Fair- 
child, of Harvard, and at least two of his con- 
fréres should do more than passing well, while 
Thorne, of Yale, should. if he makes his cham 
pionship work come up to the best efforts of 
which he is capable in practice, do some really 
marvelous kicking, particularly drop-kicking 
Princeton has at least three promising men. 

There is much to be said in favor of this 
spring foot-ball practice. The candidate for 
quarter has certain rudiments to learn which, if 
left till late, retard the practice work of the 
entire team—so has the kicker—and while he is 
at college he should put his recreation hours 
into such play. Later on it is different—for 
not only must great expense be incurred in 
keeping a number of candidates at some resort, 
usually a watering-place, but the time which 
should be devoted to rest from the worry of 
foot-ball, preparatory to two months and more 
of it at college, is taken up to the detriment of 
both the candidate’s mind and physical being 

Foot-ball lovers generally will feel a sense of 
relief that Harvard wil be in the field this fall, 
though, perhaps, not at Springfield. 

BASE-BALL POINTERS. 

Yale men are worrying much in these days 
They be 
lieve that with the elongated twirling wonder 
in poor shape both the Harvard and Princeton 
nines will make a dangerous bid for honors, 
With Carter out of the game, they believe the 
Yale boys have no show 


because of Carter and his lame arm. 


against Princeton, 
and hardly more than a weak fighting chance 
against Harvard. 

Before the first New York-Yale game at the 
Polo Grounds early in April, Carter was in 
superb shape, and the way he sent the shoots 
and the jumps and the slow ones into the sure 
hands of John Greenway made the latter smile 
broadly and joyously. Then, with the Freed 
man cup as a bait, the boy went in to simply 
humiliate the giants. This be did, but, alas! 
for the want of caution and a clear idea of 
the size of the contracts for the college cham- 
pionships, he played havoe with his arm—such 
havoc, indeed, that it has not been in half-way 
decent shape since. 

Still, with the advent of hot weather, it is 
thought by Trainer Murphy and others that 
the kinks and the strains will all disappear and 
permit Carter to pitch the game of his life. To 
be sure, Trudeau is a good man, and better than 
the average college pitcher, but he cannot hold 
his own against such men as Highlands of Har- 
vard and bradley of Princeton. In fact, it 
looks as though the Tigers, for instance, had at 
least two other men in Easton and Jayne quite 
as good, if not a shade better, than Trudeau. 

The showing of Yale, Harvard, and Prince 
ton up to the present time proves beyond doubt 
that the Tigers have a strong claim on the first 
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honors. Harvard's showing has been the poor- 
est, for, outside of generally excellent work on 
the part of Highlands, the team have not been 
batting or fielding anywhere near in champion- 
ship form. While Harvard teams in the past 
have been characterized by unusually brilliant 
batting as compared to their college rivals, the 
team this year seems really lamentably weak. 
Of course this weakness, unless corrected, 
means almost certain defeat against Princeton, 
whose men are, right through, sluggers ; as also 
igainst Yale, for, with one or two exceptions, 
the New Haven lads hit the ball hard and in 
form. The fielding of Princeton and Yale is 
also points ahead of Harvard at this writing. 
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Phe National Expo- 
aie ° > e 
sition in Berlin. 
BerRuin, May Ist, 1895.—The art of living is no 
where better understood than at the Grand Hotel 
de Rone Absolute quiet and supreme contentment 
pervade the entire house Passing through the 
flowery court-yard. surrounded by a picturesque 
balcony with multi colored skylights. broad, marble 
stairs lead up to the grand banquet-hall facing the 
Linden Boulevard. In spite of its large size the res 
taurant is almost always crowded, because Mr 
Miihling is famous as the first chef but one in all 
Berlin. The proprietors circumspection, together 
with the assiduous attention of his staff, affords the 
guest every satisfaction. “IT would rather stop at 
this house than anywhere in Germany,” receotly 
said General Beale, who had been stayiag there with 
his family all winter; and this is the sent ment, I 
may say, Of most Americans Returning from 
Egypt and the south, our countrymen select this 
hotel as a‘ stop-over™ before returning home, and 
very often in the spring and summer the largest 
number of Americans crowd the parlors of Herr 
Miihling. There are similar crowds of English tour 
ists in the winter, hence the English tongue is spoken 
at this hotel by every one, from the proprietor down 
to the bell-boy. I am informed that several New 
York families have already engaged permanent 
boarding at this hotel for this spring and summer 
Berlin is fast rivaling London in size. The Na 
tional exposition next summer is sure to crowd the 
few very fine hotels, among which the Hotel de 
Rome is one of the first. However, the proprietor 
assures me that the rates shall not increase a 
pfeunig. His treatment is always consistent with 
fairness, and least of all does he care to profit by a 
chance opportunity. Americans coming to Berlin are 
seriously advised to write or wire Herr Mihling for 
lodgings at this hotel. Moreover, the proprietor is 
the only one in Berlin who sends handsome ‘buses 
to meet every train, 6n arrival aud departure. D 


OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 
CONDUCTED BY SAM. LOYD. 


The Chess-board. 


PROBLEM No. 15. By 8S. Loyp 
Black 





| Yay A 
Wz D H 


W hite 
White to play and mate in two moves 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 12. By WoOER 
NALD. 
White. | Black 
1 QwQR! | 1KtokKt3 
2. Kt to B4 mate 





This remarkably odd stratagem was correctly 
mastered by Messrs. D. F. Stillman, W. L. 
Fogy, P. Hubbard, Porter Stafford, R. G. Fitz- 


gerald, A, Odebrecht, F. 5. Hutchison, T. Cox, 
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C. H. Miller, G. M. Ross, W. H. Dunham, A. 
H. Cook, W. E. Hayward, E. H. Block, M. J. 
Deane, H. W. Knox, T. C. McIlwaine, T. Stout, 
W. Spain, R. Rogers, C. V. Smith, and W. E. 
Terry. All others gave moves which would re- 
sult in stale mate. In Problem No. 10, after R 
to Q Kt 3 if R takes Kt, then R to K4 mate. If 
Kt to Q4, R takes Kt mate. It will be interest 
ing to see how many of our solvers avoid the 
little pitfall prepared in this week’s problem. 


Whist Practice. 


PROBLEM No. 16 turned upon the pretty 
point of throwing the lead to C so as to force 
D to give up one of his kings. A leads heart 
ace which C trumps, D plays diamond four. 
C then leads the queen, which gives A and C 
the remaining tricks in diamonds. It was cor- 
rectly solved by Messrs. H. Allen, F. Buckley, 
C. M. Bright, A. Boekins, E. F. Bullard, * P. 
H. B.,” G. Ballard, J. W. Crawford, A. Chace, 
C A. Dixon, W. Daniels, Dr. Eastman, F. 
Farle, W. Falconer, P. Freeman, Fort Schuy- 
ler Club, C. N. Gower, H. Gude, A. P. Hill, W 
H. Haskell, R. W. Higgins, M. C. Isbel, ** Ivan- 
hoe,” H. H. Johnson, M. L. Kimball, W. B. 
Keith, W. L. Kingsley, L. Lukens, C. H. Mar- 
tins, C. A. Moody, T. D. Martin, T. J. Morri- 
son, H. Nance, A. Odebrecht, E. J. Peek, A. 
Peckham, H. W. Pickett, A. G. Pitts, A. D. 
Rose, P. Stafford, C. S. Stanworth, ** A. J. S.,” 
R. B. Sterrett, J. F. Smith, Dr. Tyler, C. K 
Thompson, H. Van Riper, C. W. Wales, A. 
Weihl, N. G. Whistler, H. B. Whitaker, R. H. 
Williams, and W. Young. 

Here is a pretty ending by a lady contributor, 
showing some good whist play, given as Prob- 
lem No. 21: 
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* 
ay: 
Spades trumps. A ke nds, and with his part- 


ner C takes how many tricks against any pos- 
sible play ? 


Stop, Lady, Stop! 

Lean and lank, 

He's such a crank ; 

My stars! I thank 

I'm not his wife ; 

He'd make my life 

A scene of strife 

Stop, lady, stop! his liver is out of order. 

‘ He’s just too nice for anything,” his wife says, 
‘when he is well.” Every wife’s husband 
should, if sick, take Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery. It puts the liver and kidneys in 
good working order, purifies the blood, cleanses 
the system from all impurities, from whatever 
cause arising, and tones up the functions gen- 
erally. Once used, it is always in favor. Sold 
by all dealers in medicine. * 


An Asthma Cure at Last. 


EUROPEAN physicians and medical journals 
report a positive cure for Asthma in the Kola 
plant found on the Congo River, West Africa. 
The Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending free trial cases of the 
Kola Compound by mail to all sufferers from 
Asthma who send name and address on a 
postal card. A trial costs you nothing. * 
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N EVERY Receipt that 
use the “Royal.” 
lighter, sweeter, 

and wholesome. 


all others.”"’"—Uniled Cooks 
the United States. 
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calls for baking powder, 
It will 
of finer flavor, 


‘We recommend the Royal Baking Powder as superior to, 
and Pastry Cooks’ Association of 


ROYAL B4KING POWDER CO., 
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make the food 


more digestible 
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106 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
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ISAAC B. POTTER, Chief Consul N. Y. State L. A. W. and President Brooklyn 
Bicycle Club, writes : 


“My desire to render a substantial favor to the Wheelmen of America impels me to say a good 
word for SALVA-cEA. For that lameness of muscles which comes to the moderate rider whenever he 
attempts a long day's run, I have found nothing to be compared with it; while for sprains and bruises its 


curative and soothing effects are really magical. I heartily recommend it.” 


CHaFiInGs and SorE Musctes can’t last over night if you use 


Salva-cea. 


(TRADE-MARK) 


It takes away at once all the pain and stiffness. A little SaLva-cra, 
after a hard day’s work or walk or ride, will put you into shape in short 
order. For SORENEss, STRAINED or OVERWORKED Musc es, the easing of 
STIFF JOINTs, SUNBURN, and the Birres and Srincs of INseEcTs, nothing com- 


pares with SALVA-CEA. 
It relieves pain; 
Subdues Inflammation ; Allays Irritation. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. At druggists’, or by mail, 


THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York, 





NEW DISCOVERY FOR KIDNEYS 
AND BLADDER. 

WE can give sufferers from kidney and blad- 
der diseases, pain in back, and rheumatism 
good advice, and that is to send for free treat- 
ment of Alkavis to the Church Kidney Cure 
Company, 418 Fourth Avenue, New York. Al- 
kavis is a wonderful remedy, and will be sent 
to you free and postpaid, if you send your name 
and address. 


DEER PARK, 
On THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 
To those contemplating a trip to the mountains in 


search of health and pleasure, Deer Park, on the 
crest of the Alleghany Mountains, three thousand 


feet above the sea-level, offers such varied attrac 
tions as a delightful atmosphere during both day 
and night, pure water, smooth, winding roads 


through the mountains and valleys, and the most 
yicturesque scenery in the Alleghany range. The 
Potel is equipped with all adjuncts conducive to the 
entertainment, pleasure, and comfort of its guests. 

The sugrounding grounds, as well as the hotel, are 
lighted with electricity. Six miles distant,on the 
same mountain summit, is Oakland, the twin resort 
of Deer Park, and equally as well equipped for the 
entertainment and accommodation of its patrons. 
Both hotels are upon the main line of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, having the advantages of its splen- 
did Vestibuled Limited Express trains between the 
East and West. Season excursion tickets, geod for 
return passage until October 31st, will be placed on 
sale at greatly reduced rates at all principal ticket- 
offices throughout the country. One-way tickets, 
reading from St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus, Chicago, and any peimt on the Baltimore 
and Ohio system, to Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, or New York, or vice versa. are good to 
stop off at either Deer Park, Mountain Lake Park. or 
Oakland. and the time limit will be extended by 
agents at either resort upon application, to cover the 
period of the holder's visit. 

The season at these popular resorts commences 
June 22d. 

For full information as to hotel rates, rooms, etc., 
address George D. De Shields, Manager, Deer Park, 
or Oakland, Garrett County, Maryland. 


NATURAL domestic champagnes are now very pop- 
ular. A fine brand called “* Golden Age *’ 1s attracting 
attention. 


SuPFRIoR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme Simon, 
marvelous for the complexion and light cutaneous af- 
fections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. 
J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park & 
Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfumers, fancy goods 


stores. 





STARVED TO DEATH 


in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we hear of it 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
undoubtedly the safest and best infant food. Infant 
Health is « valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your 
address to the New York Condensed Milk Company, 
New York. 





ALL persons afflicted with dyspepsia find relief in 
Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters. 








Mrs. Winslow's Svothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething,with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrlwea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle 


Every Man Should Read This. 


{r any young, old or middle-aged man, suffering 


from nervous debility. lack of vigor. or weakness 
from errors or excesses. will inclose stamp to me, I 
will send him the prescription of a genuine. certain 
cure, free of cost, no humbug, no deception. It is 
cheap, simpie and perfectly safe and harmless. 
send you the correct prescription, and you can buy 


the remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you | 


choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree 
to do. Address E. H. Hunegrrorp, Box A. 281, 
Albion, Michigan. 


ADJUST FAMILY DIFFERENCES. 


Bap temper is often merely bad digestion. 

Many quarrels attributed to perverse dispositions 
are due to disordered livers. 

Ripans Tabules adjust family differences, and would 
prevent them, which is better, if taken in time 

Ripans Tabules, taken after meals, morning and 
evening, for a while, regulate the system and sweeten 
the temper. 





IF enterprise, progress, business judgment, and 
mercantile honor are concentrated in any firm in the 
piano-manufacturing business, that firm is Sohmer & 
Co. Having commenced business but a decade of 
years ago, the name of Sohmer is to-day a household 
word in every city and town in the country where 
music is loved and cultivated. In fact, so well estab 
lished is the name of Sohmer, that, in nine cases out 
of ten. unconsciously. as it were, it is followed in the 
hand by the word ** piano.” 


One Swallow 


“don’t make a spring.” Neither 
will one bottle of Scott’s Emul- 
sion cure a well established case 
of Consumption, but it will ease 
the Cough, relieve the irritation 
and arrest the progress of the 
disease, and if persistently used, 
with the observance of the laws 
of health, will surely restore the 
patient in the early stages and 
give great, comfort and prolong 
life in the latter stages. 

It is simply Cod-liver Oil 
properly emulsified, combined 
with Hypophosphites and Gly- 
cerine. It is a tissue-builder. 

Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute! 
Scott & Bowne, N, Y, All Druggists, 50c. and $1. 





IT will | 





‘GRILLO 


urd 


FOR THE 








A warm shampoo with Cuticura Soap, 
and a single application of Cuticura, the great 
Skin Cure, clear the scalp and hair of crusts, 
scales, and dandruff, allay itching, soothe irri- 
tation, stimulate the hair follicles, and nourish 
the roots, thus producing Luxuriant Hair, with 
a clean, wholesome scalp, when all else fails. 


Sold throughout the world. Potter Drvuc & Cugm. CorRp., 
Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


Emile Zola 


the Eminent Writer 
says of 





THE IDEAL TONIC: 

«It is the Elixir of Life which 
combats human debility and 
gives Vigor, Health and Energy”’ 


Mailed Free. ! 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 


OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 

















Beneficial and Agreeable. ‘ 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 


Avoid Substitutions. Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
MARIANI & CO., 


Parrs: 41 Bé. Haussmann. 62 W. 15th St., New Tork. 
Lonpon ; 239 Oxford Street. 





FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
Largest establishment in the world for the treat 
ment of SKIN, SCALP, AND NERVEs. John H 
Woodbury, Dermatologist, 127 W. 42d St., N.Y 
City, inventor of WoopsBurRy’s FactaL Soap 
Send 10c. for sample and 150-page book on Dermatology 
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TIMES IN 100 


CONSTANTINE’S 
Pine Tar Soap. 


(PERSIAN HEALING.) 


IS PREFERRED OVER 
ALL OTHER PINE TAR 
SOAPS BY THE INTEL- 
LIGENT PURCHASER. 


S$ ¢$ © 
lL 


Resolve to purchase 
during 1895 only Con- 
stantine’sif you wish 
the 


the original. and 


purest soap of its kind 


for beautifying the 
skip, It is alsoa lux- 


ury for the bath, Try it. 
— DruGGIsSTs. — 


STEELE Oe 


STATUE CHSC TUEUUUUREUUEEUD CEEOTEUE TEER EE EE 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 siays. No pay till eured, 
Da. J.STEPHENS,Le »an_n Ohio. 


“THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


Cavution.—The buying public will please not con” 
found the Soumer Piano with one of a .similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 





* 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 


A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 
Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them, 
E. GRILLON, 
38 Rue des Archives, Paris 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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Teutonic 


A Concentrated 
Liquid Extract of 


Malt and Hops. 


It contains a great- 
er amount of nutritious 
matter than any other 
Liquid Mait Extract in 
the market. For conva- 
lescents, nursing moth- 
ers, sufferers from insomnia and dys- 
pepsia—superior to any other Malt 
Extract on account of its purity, and 
unexcelled as a pleasant appetizer, in- 
vigorant, and a valuable substitute for 
solid food. -4t all ‘Druggists. 


TEUTONIC — ae Beverage. 
S. LIEBMANN’S SONS’ 


BREWING CoO., 
36 Forrest Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 









INE COMPLEXIOn 
LAIT 4NTEPHELIQUE 


4 or Candées milk 
ee 5 ESTABLISHED 1849 . 
3p. CANDES, 16, B¢ S'-De™ 











LONDON 
THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. 


Unrivaled situ 
ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with 
Americans. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table 
dad hote. ? 


AMATEUR CARPENTERS! 
HAVE YOU TRIED THE . 
FORSTNER AUCER BIT? 

It bores round or oval holes as smooth and polished 
as a gun-barrel. You cannot get along without it for fine 
carpentry, cabinet or pattern work. Sample sent on re- 
ceipt of 55 cents. Lllustrated price-list free. Discounts 
to dealers. For sale by «ll Hardware Dealers. The 


Bridgeport Gun Implement Co., 818 & 815 Broad 
way, N.Y. 
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| Imitators 
are kept busy trying 

to make “ just as 


good as” 





A Bias 
Y Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 


They can’t do it. 


Be sure you see S. H. & M. on the label 
of every bolt, if not, don’t take it. 


A set ofthe*'S. H. & M." miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailedfor 10c. in stamps. 
Book on ** How to Bind the Dress Skirt’’ mailed free. 

The S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 690, N. Y. 


**S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


Nornol) 
Constable AC. 


WOMEN’S WEAR. 


Dress Fabrics, Scotch Suitings, 








Crepons, Mohairs. 
Laces, Chiffons, Veilings. 


GLOVES, PARASOLS. 


Broadway R 19th ét 





NEW YORK 





“CLEANLINESS IS NAE PRIDE, DIRT’S NAE HON- 
ESTY.” COMMON SENSE DICTATES THE USE OF 


SAPOLIO 





The regular 





gums ruddy 


great merits. 


IT IS AMAZING 


that people neglect their teeth so shamefully, when the 
inestimable blessing of sound teeth may be enjoyed to a 


ripe old age if they are thoroughly cleansed every day. 


use of SOZODONT, that pure and un- 


equaled dentifrice, will keep the ivory unsullied, the 
, and the breath pure and sweet. 


The increasing demand for it speaks volumes for its 


SOZODONT, being composed exclu- 


sively of hygienic vegetable elements, and containing no 
solvent, is the only dentifrice which, while whitening the 


enamel, preserves its soundness. 
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Gentlemen: I have just finished my second 
record breaking trip from Chicago to New 
fm York. I used your lamp on all my nightruns, 
fg sometimes running ata speed of fifteen miles 
lsh perhs sinthe dark. I was only able tomake 
figs this fast time by the splendid light which I was 


Points of Superiority 

=: Lantern made: 

a= Saves Doctors’ bills, barked 

a: riding when there is thé most leisure a pleasure, 
= Don’t be insulted by 

= may possess possib 

if: supply you, for the price, $5.00. Circular free. 







IS What itis named. i Ss 


It is not a signal to show that a bicycle is coming, but an aia, 
recognized by such riders as R. P. Searle, who says:— 


Central draft---burns to hours. oa 
Burns kerosene oil unmixed. ae, 
Over every other Fiame absolutely adjustable (by set screw.) 
Pilled and lighted from outside. a 


having a’cheap Lantern offered you whic 
bly one. characteristic, but insist on having the 
Search Light, which will be delivered free, if your dealer won’ te 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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enabled to obtain with the use of your lamp.gg 
I used your lamp because | considered it theGgs 
best in the world to-day, and it has far exceed-QgA 















ed my expectations. Yours, very truly, ao 
R. P. SEARLE. Gg 


shins, soiled clothing, and makes 


Address 
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THE 


on pages 316 and 
320 were made by 
J.C. Hemment 
with the Ross Patent Lens used in the 


Folding Montauk (amera 


G. GENNERT, [lanufacturer, 
NEW YORK. 











24 and 26 East 13th St., 





Morning, 
Noon and Night, 


You can leave Grand Central 
Station, the very centre of the 
city, 

For Chicago, St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati in a magnificently equip- 
ped train, 

Via the New York Central, The 
Great Four-track Trunk Line. 





Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 








Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 

Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30 | 

Eleven through trains each day, 

Practically a train every hour, via 

66 H ’ 
America’S___—, 
e Be 

Greatest Railroad. 


reat \Western 


The Finest 
CHASIPAGNE 
















Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to 
Foreign Vintages. 


A home product 
which Americans 
are especially 
proud of. 


8, 
WN Lyva YOS 


One that ree 
fects the hig’ ~ 
est credit on 
the country 
which proe 
duces 


913 *S390Iuy 4, 


pd 





Company, 


RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
H. B. Kirk & Co., 69 Futton Street AND 1158 
Broapway, New York AGENTS. 


The Automatic Reel 
rece FINGER DOES iF 


_ — 







Tt will wind up the 
line a hundred times 
as fast as any other 
reel in the world. It 
¢ will wind up the line 
slowly. No fish can 
ever get slack line 
with it. It will save 
more fish than any 
other reel. Manipula- 
ted entirely by the hand 
that holds the rod. 


YAWMAN & ERBE, 


Rochester, NY. 


The 
Little 
Finger 

Does it. 





SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE, 
Please mention this paper. 





LOODP Primary, See 


A SPE LT ondary or Ter 


tiary BLOOD POLSON permanently 
cured in 15to3& days. You can be treated at 
home for same price under same Suaran- 
ty. If you prefer to come here we will cone 
tract to pay railroad fareand hotel! bills,and 
e, if we fail tocure. If you have taken mer- 
odide potash, and still have aches and 











nocha 

cury, 
ains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
*imples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 

any part of the body, Hair or myeusows fallin 


out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISO) 
we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obsti- 
nate cases and challenge the world fur a 
case we cannot cure. This disease has always 
baffled the skill of the most eminent physi- 
cians. £500,000 capital behind our uncondk 
tional guaranty. Absolute proofs sent sealed on 
application. Address COOK REMEDY Cu, 

Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, ILL. | 


325 





| system, and make a new man of you. 


AU BON MARCHE 


NOUVEAUTES 


PARIS 


Ir 


UU 


quality sells 
Humber 
cycles. 








The 









system of selling 
everything at a small profit amd of a thoroughly reliable quality 
7s strictly maintained a¢ the BON MARCHE. 





HUIMBER & CO., 


America, Limited, 





Our Catalogue of Novelties for the Summer Season is now out and is sent free 
on demand. The BON MARCHE also send free, assorted patterns of their 
materials and A/bums of their Models of Made Up Goods. 

The Establishment of the BON MARCHE hold the richest, most elegant and 
most complete assortment in all branches of their business; it is acknowledged 
that great advantages are offered both in the quality and prices of all their goods. 

The BON MARCHE /orward their goods to any part of the Globe and correspond 
in all languages. . 

The BON MARCHE have no Branch Business or Agent for the sale of their 
goods, and beg to caution their customers against all tradespeople making use 
of their name. 

The BON MARCHE premises are the largest and the best organized in the World, 
= and form one of the most remarkable sights in PARIS. 

STUETEREAUROREREREGHOGGGUUED CEEREEUCEEECEOOCUOGE CEREEERREOOOOREGOOGD COUEGUEEREREREREGERD COUGUUOUOOUSOEEEEEOUGOTOGOOEEEEEEEED POOEEAEEEEE 









ay 
4 318 Broadway, N. Y. 
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LADIES!! 


Do you like acup of Good Tea? 
If so send this “Ad” and 15c. in 
stamps and we will mail you a1-41b. 
sample Best Tea Imported. Any 
kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc. Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 
Send forterms. (Mention “ Leslie’s Weekly.’’) 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


GREATAMERICAN 





CemPany 
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TNE NISTORY OF BB BEGINS WITH EGYPT - , 
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“A Perfect Product” is PassT MALT ExTRACT, THE “BEST” TONIC. Restores health; makes quick recovery from sickness certain; assures sleep; strengthens the weak, the languid 
the overworke motuers and feeds your nerves. At Druggists. Five little books of ‘“‘Secret “’ sent free if you u ention this paper. Address, PABST, MILWAUKEE. ‘ 


BRIDGEPORT CYCLOMETER. 
: ACCURACY GUARANTEED. | 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
describing all styles, for measuring 
10,000 or 1,000 miles. Latest model 
has bell attachment, ringing at 
completion of every mile. All 
styles made for 26, 28 and 30 inch 
wheeis. Prices, $2.00 up. 


Brooklyn Bicycle Stand. 
Is light, neat, compact, and ornamental, 
and is fitted with casters. Excellent for 
the house. Prevents marripg of walls 
or soiling of carpets. 

The Bicycle can be raised or lowered 
so that the wheels can be revolved for 
cleaning or to exhibit the machine. 

PRICE, 81.50 UP. 
Send for Catalogue of Bicycle 
Sundries, Gun Implements, etc, 
THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO., 


313 and 315 Broadway, New York. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 


Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 

New scientific invention; different 
fromall other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and _ invisible 
Ear Drum in the world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attacument. Write for pamphlet. 


WILSON Ear DruM Co., 
102 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky, 
Offices: { 1122 Seentenr, iow York. . 


. , . 
Dr. Williams’ Kidney Pills. 

A remedy that has no equal in diseases of the Kidneys 
and Urinary Organs. Have you overworked your nerv- 
ous system and caused trouble with your Kidneys and 
Liver ?- Have you a flabby appearance of the face, 
especially under the eyes? No matter what the cause, 
we know Dr. Williams’ Kidney Pills will cure vou ; im- 
part new life to the diseased organs, tone up the whole 
Mailed on re 
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Best Bicycle in the World. 


MONARCH in Name, Style, Quality, Appearance. 
FIT FOR A KING OR QUEEN. 








| Light, Graceful, Strong, Speedy. 


Beautifully Finished. Exquisitely Designed. 






POSITION 











ceipt of price, 50 cents per box. 
WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Props., Cleveland, 0. 


The C. N. Crittenton Co., Agents. 


DUFFY'S nace 


WHISKEY 








hy 











Four Models-$85 & $100 


Elegant 40-page Catalogue for Postage. 


MONARCH CYCLE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Lake and Halsted Streets, Chicago. 


Eastern Warehouse: 79 Reade St., New York. 


FOR MEDICINAL USE. 
THE CAR WINDOW WAS OPEN, 

NEGLECTED TO PUT ON RUBBERS. 
and should take the best known preparation for it. 
approach of any cold, cough or malarial symptoms. 

The C. F. GUYON CO., Ltd., Managers. 
cured, Send for our illustrated book, 


yy 
No Fusel Oil. 
SAT IN A DRAUGHT. 
; WENT OUT AFTER A BATH. 
FORGOT TO WEAR AN OVERCOAT. 
GOT CAUGHT IN A RAIN, ano 
Nothing which has ever been discovered has equaled 
Duffy's Pure Mait Whiskey for counteracting the first 
It is for sale by druggists and grocers universally, but 
care should be exercised that none but Duffy's is se 
DUFFY MALT WHISKEY CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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WHAT DID SHE MEAN? 


OLD DE WHISKERS —‘ 
favor. Is there anything else 
Mrs. DE WHISKERS (his young wife)— 


45 Lbs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are 
make one pound of 


required to 


Extract ° BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces— 
a different soup for each day in the month. 
We mail Cook Book free; send us your 
address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 





Chicago, Boston, 














GRACEFUL 
DURABLE 
BEAUTIFUL 






FITTED wiTH “G & J" TIRES 
“WHICH GIVE NO TROUBLE” 


Handsome catalogue free at Rambler agencies 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFQ. Co. 


New York 
Detroit, Coventry, England. 


Washington, 
Brooklyn, 


Pall Mall Magazine, 


MAY NUMBER NOW READY. 
Commencement of New Volume. 
Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P. 
and SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 





The following are a few of the principal contributors 
to the current issue of this wonderfully successful maga- 
zine: 

MARQUESS OF LoRNE, K.T., new serial story, “ Qwee.” 

H. Riper HaGGarpD, serial, “‘ Joan Haste.” 

Sir Evetyn Woop, V. C., * Cavalry in Waterloo Cam- 
paign.”’ 

GRANT ALLEN, “‘ Evolution of Italian Art.” 

Bishop oF Worcester, ‘“* Horace ”—Ode II 

Lavra B. Starr, “ The Imperial Family of Japan.” 

C. J. CUTLirre Hywne, “ Old Man Swanlee’s Daughter.” 

Etc., ete, 

In addition to an original etching and a colored plate, 
every article is profusely illustrated by leading artists in 
black and white. 

Editorial Offices: 18 Charing Cross Road, London, W.( 

Publishing Offices, London ; 18 Charing Cross Road, 

V 

‘New York 

Toronto, The Toronto News ( ompeny’, 
Montreal News Company 


International News ompan 
Montre al, The 





EARL & WILSON’S 
COLLARS ANO CUFFS 








THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 


NEW YORK. _CHICAGO. 








I have had my life insured for fifty thousand dollars in your 
I can do to please you ?” 
‘Nothing on earth, dear.” 





Sparkle and vim. 
Full of good health. 
Full of everything good. 








Every bottle of 
this great effervescent 
temperance beverage is a 
sparkling, bubbling fountain 
of health—a source of plea- 
sure, the means of making 
you feel better and do better. 
You make it yourself right 
at home. Get the genuine. 


5 gallons cost but 25 cents. 
THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 


‘WALTER BAKER & C0, 
4 


PURE, HICH CRADE 
. COCORS AND CHOCOLATES 
27> HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


: In Europe and Ameria 


* nlike the Dutch Proce: Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

used in any of their pre peretions- 
Their delicious BRE AKF AST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 





















SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


LIGHT, STRONG AND EASY RUNNING 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES 


Ride the Best! Always in the Lead! 








Examine our line and be convinced. 





Agents Wanted in all unoccupied territory. Catalogue free, 
Manufacturers and Jobbers in 
BICYCLES, ARMS & SPORTING GOODS, 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A 














{1N-DESIGN-FINISH 
WORKMANSHIP | 
53 STRENGTH 

THE: ACME - OF 


—~— LE-PERFECTION 
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w) Boston. New York. 


ne 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
Makers of Victor Bicycles. 

Chicago. 
PACIFIC COAST: 


= San Francisco. Los Angeles. Portland. 
) “@, 






Detroit. Denver, 
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SDUUUEEUUTTEA TATE 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 


E- Icock’s a | 


Bear in Mind—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imitations 


is as good as the genuine, 





nd me 
SIX CENTS : 
in stamps for 


Chas. S. Fee, Gen’! Pass, Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
COO OOO 909 099 099 2939 
Although the lining may tear, the 
Fibre Chamois interlining remains 
y firm cnd on holding the 

dress to its origina 
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You can’t ‘‘ down’ 
puffed sleeves that 
are supported by 


Fibre Chamots 


No. 10.— Light. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 






| shape. 


No. 20. 
lTleavy. 
Width, 64 inches 


Medium. 
No. 0. 
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oe 
Beware of 
worthless imita- 
lations. See that 
what you buy is 
stamped 


FIBRE 
CHAMOIS, 


At the Lining 
Counter of all 
Dry Goods 
a 


Led 








SOnnEEseeeeese 
Wriiuiam A. iit M.D., 
Manion Hutcuinson, M.D., 

Whssisline: in Chief. 





ee p - 
Fourteenth St. and Sheridan y ere 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous 
System and of the Skin. 


The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 
rine, und Thyroidine (Jsopathy), are largely 
used in the treatment; also Baths, Douches, 
Static, Galvanic, and Faradaic Electricity — in 
fact, all recognized scientific methods for the cure 
of disease. For full information and pamphlet, 
address either 


Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON. 


Correspondence with physicians requested. 











ARE WARRANTED. 


The highest of all high-grade machines built in the | 
world, regardless of price. Our facilities are the best 
in the world for the production of the finest possible re- 


sults. Every machine fully guaranteed. 21-lb, Scorcher, | # 


$85. Ladies’ 23 lbs., $75. Catalogue free. 
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INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. S. A. 


















